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TO 

HctRoyal Highness 

THE 

Princds of WALES. 

May it pleafe your Higlnefi; 

AS Your prudent and affable 
Behaviour has charmed 
and gained the Hearts of all 
Ranks of People : fo they feem 
to want only this additional • 
Pleafure to hear from your Royal 
Perfon, theExpreffions of your 
Goodnefs to them in a Tongue 
A 2 that 

. r , Cookie 



'(>■) 

that they themfelves underftand. 
I therefore humbly beg leave to 
prefent your Royal Highnefs 
with thisENGLiSH Grammar; 
which,.-if it may be acceptable 
and entertaining to your High- 
nefs, will be a very great SatiC- 
fafiion and Pleafure to 



Tour Royal "Highnefs V 
Mofl Obedient and 
. Devoted Servant, 

James Greenwood, 

Google 
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PR E F A C E 

AS all Readtrs generally enpetl 
fomething to be faid by way 
of "Preface t fo it is a Compliment 
that is due to every candid and kind 
one. And indeed it was neceffary fit 
me to write a "Preface, if it were but 
only to give the Reafons for my 
writing this Book. After L had 
publified my Essay towards a Prac- 
tical English Grammars which 
met with an ttniverfal Approbation j 
I was told by my Friends that feveral 
a ?er- 



(vi) 

T erfons had been pleafed to take fucb 
particular Notice of the Ejfay, as to 
'make Abftratts and Abridgements of 
it. They therefore prejfed me, Time 
•after Time, to do itmyfelfi adding to 
their own T>ejires, that of the Learned 
2V. Watts ialledging atfo, that IJbould 
be wanting to myfelf if I did not un- 
dertake it. How I have performed 
it, mil/} be left to the Judgment of 
others. This I fuppofe will be al- 
lowed, that I am as capable of ab- 
ftratl'mg my own Book, as any other 
fPerfon for me, 1 have here intirely 
left out the large Hiftorical Preface, 
and all the Critical Notes s and have 
fo adapted Matters to the Under- 
(landing of the m'eanefi Capacity, that 
they "who never learnt any Latin, may 
attain to a good knowledge of the 
Nature and Genius of their Mother 
Tongue. 






( vii ) 
/ have likewife endeavoured to- 
make every Thing Eafy and Familiar 
to the Fair Sex, whofe Education, 
perhaps, it too much negtecled in this 
'Particular. And indeed the Study 
of Enalifh Grammar feems not to be 
much minded by our Young Gcnrlc- 
mcn. It is therefore worth the while 
of Terfons of both Sexes to take 
fame Tains in the Study of this ufe- 
ful and neceffary Art. For tho' it 
is pofible that a Young Gentleman or 
Lady may be enabled to fprak well 
upon fome Subjects, and entertain a 
Vifiter with 'Diftourfe agreeable e- 
mnghi yet I do not well fee how- 
they jbould write any Thing with a 
tolerable CorreStnefs, unlefs they have 
fome Tafle of Grammar, or exprefs 
themftlves clearly, or deliver their 
Thoughts bl Letter or olherwife, 
fo as not to lay themfelves open to 
the Cenfure of their Friends, for 
their! 






' ( viii ) 
their blameahle Spelling orfalfe Syn- 
tax. 

/ hope therefore that whoever Jball 
give this Book a diligent and careful 
pertifal, will- foon come to a good 
Knowledge, not only of Grammar in 
general, but of the Englifh Tongue in 
particular. 
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.Engllfh Grammar... 

PARTI. 

The Introduction. 

H E Comfort and Advantage of Society* 
not being to be had without Communi- 
cation of Thoughts; it was ncceffary 
that Man fhould find out fame external or wtvurJ 
(enfible Signs, whereby thofe invifiblc Ideas or 
Notions, which his Thoughts arcmadcupof,might 
be made known to others. For this purpofe no- 
thing was fa fit, cither for Plenty or Qiiicknefs, as 
thofe Articulate Sounds, called IfirJt, which with 
fo much Eafe and Variety he found himielf able to 
make. The Intentions of Men in Speaking are, or 
otlcaft fhould be, to be underftoodj which cannot 
be, where Men do not ufc their Words according 

1 to the Propriety of the Language in which they 

2 fpeak ; for Propriety of Speech is that which give3 
[ our Thoughts Entrance into other Men's Minds 
I with the greateft Eafc ai.d Advantage; and thcre- 
\ B fore 
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fore dcfervcs fome Part of our Care and Study. 
Wherefore thofe Pcrfons, who are defirotu to fpeak 
or write dearly and corredtly in any Language, 
ought to (ludy Grammar. 

C H A P I. 
Of Grammar, and its Parts, 

^ W lu * " Grammar ? 

** A. Grammar is the Art of Speaking and 
Writing truly and properly. 

Note, Dr. Wallit juftly finds fault with our F.ng- 
lijb Grammarians, where he fays, All of them for- 
cing oor Englijb Tongue too much to the Latin Me- 
thod, have delivered many ufelefs Precepts concern- 
ing Cafes, Gtnders, and Dcclcnfions of Nouns ; 
tbcTcnfes, Mood', and Conjugations of Verbs ; 
as alfoihe Government of Nouns and Verbs, and 
other fuch like 'J'hings, which our Language hath 
noihingat all todo with. 

Q^ How many Parti ^/Grammar are there ? 

A. There arc four Parts oi Grammar. 

1. Orthography. 3. Syntax. 

2. Etymology. 4. Prcjbdy. 

Note. For fince^c^teonfiltsor is made up of 
Words, a Word of Syllables, and a Syllable of Let. 
ftri; We nuydiviacGrammar into four Parts, 

1. That Part which treats vf Letters, or of the 
convenient and proper Maris or Sounds for the Ex- 
pcdlion of Words ; whether by Writing, called Or- 
tho;rjphy, or by Speech called Orthoepy, which 
ought to have been reckoned as a Part of Grammar 
\>%;we Orthography, fincc Sfterb ptecceds Writing. 

* The 
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* The Anfwer might be made thus : Five, -viz. 
Orthoepy, Orthography, &c. making a Diftinfiion 
' between. Qrthtepy and Orthography, as there really 
is. 

guepions relating to the firjl Chapter. 

QU WbatisKnr 

A. Art is a Method or Way of doing any Thing 
vjetl, 

Q^Witit d* you learn Crnmtrtar fart 

A. To learn to (peak and write truly and pro- 
perly. 

Qi What do \9u mean by fpeahing and writing 
truly and properly t 

A. Speaking and Writing after the Cuftom of 
the bell Speakers and Writers. 

Q± What art tbofe Sounds tailed, -which Men 
frame or makein Speaking ? 

A. Words. 

Q. What does Grammar treat oft 

A. Word*. 

Q\ What is the End or Defen of Speech ? 

A. To declare our Meaning; or convey the 
Thoughts of our Minds from one to another. 

Q. W&rffrEnglifh? 

A. A Language or Ttyjw which the People of " 
England (peak. 

Q. What is Englifli Grammar ? 

•*. Eugli(b Grammar is the *4rf of fpcaking and 
writing Engl{0 truly and properly. 

Q; When dots a Man [peak and -write EnsIIflt 
truly and properly ? ° 

...^ When he (peaks according to the Cuftom ot 
Ufc of the beft Speakers. 

Q; It there any real Difference bttvittn the Wtrdt 
Language WTongue? 
A, No. 



4 ^{English Grammar. 

Q. Whence mm tbtJPbrdGnvanar'? 

A. FtomGramwa, & Letter. 

Grammar begins with the Letters, which arethe 
Foundation of Words, and proceeds to the explain- 
ing of the Properties of the Words themfclves. It 
takes its Name from tht Grecians, who, not much 
mindingthc Study offoreign Languages, fept their. 
Children to School only to learn to read and write 
their own Language. 

Hence jirijlotle calls Grammar, The Knowledge 
■ of Heading arid Writing. 

SecthcEjfy 1 . 



C H A. P. II,. 

0/ Orthography, or Orthoepy, treating of 

the Letters and their Pronunciation. 

HErc I cannot diffemble my Unwittingnefs to 
fay any Thing at all on this Head ; Fhjt, Bc- 
caufe of the irregular and wrong Pronunciation of 
the Lettert and Werds, which if one iliould go about 
to amend, would be a Bufinef; of great Labour and ■ 
Trouble, as well as fruitlcfs and uniticccfifut. Ma- 
ny have beer the Endeavours of this Kind, but it 
has been fourd impolTiblo to Item the Tide of prc- 
vailingCuftom. Secondly, Becaufc the multiplying 
of Rules for the Pronunciation, rarbcr confounds p 
than helps the Learner: Since that Rule can be but 
ot'littlc Service, that admits of fuch a vail Number 
of Exceptions, as mod of the Rules commonly laid 
clown, generally do. 

Q\ U*h*t it Orthography ? 

A. Orthography is the Ait of true Writing, or 
thit Part of Grammar which teaches us how to 
mix every Word with proper Letters. For Ex- 
ample, 
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ample, we muft write, Bi/bop, not Bufljop; lb,<A/, 
foot, might, neither, frumenty? not, dud, f«t t 
mought or me d, nether, furruitjr. 

Q^ What is Orthoepy ? 

A. Orthoepy is the Art of true Speaking, and 
gives Rules lor the right pronouncing of Letters. 
For Example, we muft not pronounce (lamp, &>rt r . 
•farviee, t under, govt, tend, or/imoji ; but, Jtampt 
jhut, ferviee, tindtr, gave, end, atmoft. 

Q.What is the Difference between Orthography 
smf 1 Orthoepy ? 

A. The Difference is, that Orthography relates 
tothctrue writingof Words, and Orthoepy to the 
true pronouncing ofthem. 

Q. What are Words made of? 
■ A. Words arc made of Letters or Syllables, either 
one or more , as, I, We, Vcter, $11 fin mi. 

Q^ What is a Letter J 

A. A Letter is a Character or Mark of a (implc 
Sound. 

Q. Hew many Letters are there wEnglifli? 

A. Twenty Six. 

Q. Which are they ? 

A. A, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, 
p, q. r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. 

Q^ Haw are the Letters divided t 

A. Into Vowels and Confonantt. 

Q. Wh*t it a Vowel? 

A. A Vowel is a Letter that maris t full and 
prefeil Sound of it fclf, without the Help or Join- 
ing of any other Letter to it. 
- Q. How sn,sny V<iwels are there t 

A. Five; a, e, i, o, u. 

Q^ What it a Confonant ? 

A.. A Confonant is a Letter that cannot be 
(bunded, without adding 1 Vowel before or after it. 

Q^ Give me an Example. 

B 3 A. 
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A. M is founded as if it were written em : P it 
founded as if it were written pe. 

Q^Howmany Cinfonantt are there f 

A. One and Twenty. 

Q^ Name them. 

A. B, c, d, f, g, -h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, s, 
t, v, w-. x, y, z. ' 

Q. What is a Syllable ? 

A. A Syllable is the Sound of one or more Lc6« 
lers expreflcd in one Breath. 

Q; How many Letltrt may there be in a Syllable J 

A. Never more than feven or eight, as t Stteng.tb. 

Q^ If a Syllable tonfifit but ef one Letter, what 
Letter is that f 

A. A Vowel; as, A-men: For s Conformant 
cannot make a Syllable without a Vowel j as Ab-bot, 
not b-bat. 

If a Word has but one Syllable, it is called a Mo~ 
no/} liable ; if it has two, a Difyllable; if three, a 
Tii ft liable \ if more, iVetyfyllable. 

Q. Can there be anySy.lla.bh -without a Vvmtl in it J 

A. No. 

Qj] Is not y a Vowel ? 

/*. Yes, itisufed inftead of*; butfinceithasthe 
fame Sound, you need not make it idiftind Vowel. 

Q. Is not yfimetimes alps a Con fori ant ? 

A. Yes \ when it comes before a Vowel it is a 
Cnnfonam; as in yet t yet; but when it follows 
zConfonant it becomes a Vowel ; asin<r/,m/,8cc. 

Note. It would have been well if they and v Con- 
nrunrs had been called./* and vet. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the VOWELS. 

TH E Vowels, A, E, I, O, U, and T for /, when 
they end a Syllable are commonly long, but 
otherwaysaiegencrallyj^or/; fand Wdifiernotat 
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ill with us (as Vowels) in Sound from i and * ; and 
in many IniUnces, are alio indifferently ufed for 

Oftbf Vowel A. 

Q^ Hew it the Vowel A pronounced ? 

A. A is generally pronounced with a more fmall 
and (lender Sound than among many other Nations. 

But there are fome Words in which A is pro- 
- Bounced broad or full: Namely, when A comci 
before // in the End of a Word : As, .All, Tali, 
Hall, Call, Wall, Bail, Fall, &C. [n thole alio that 
come from thefe, or arc compounded or made up 
of them ; as, alttbeugb, talhiefi, calling, Wall-fewer. 
OftbtVevulZ. 

Q^ How it the Voire! E pronounced? 

A. E is pronounced with an acute and cl«r 
Sound. 

But e fimple, or atone at the End of the Word, 
is altogether mute or filcnt, neither has it nowa- 
days any Sound of its own: as in mate, have, &e. 

Except in the Article?** , which is written with 
a fingle e (to diitingniih it from the Pronoun Thee,) 
and in fome Proper Names ; as, Tlmbe, Penthp-, 
&c. for finglcr is fe!.!om elfe pronounced at the 
End of Word'. For, he,Jbe t tt,w, "ie, wonl.I 
be betrerwrittcn as they are founded with ee ; be?, 
jl.*e, bee, isee, met. Rut as often as the Sound of 
e is at the End of Words, it is exprefled by ami- 
thcr!ilent*beingaddcd toil; as, Fharifce,$jJ:iece: 
Or elfe a is added to ir, as in Sea, Fen, Flea, ic», 
Flea, Tea ; or by adding /, as in Marfbalfer, Lavg- 
ley, lUndtey, &c. Though the e is now often left 
our; as, Marjbatfy, &C. 

Q. Do vit write the c hi the Aftive Parliciplet ? 

A. It is ufual in all the Aftive Participles to 
leavcni.it the* before ine,; as, for few '«?• tive-inj y 
bave.ing } we write laving, giving, having, &c. 

U+ R 
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N. B. But when the catling away the t would 
caufe any Confuiion in the Scnfc, it would be bet- 
ter to retain it } as, from the Verb Jinge, write fnge- 
ttk, finge-ing,to 6\(iingw{\\K from fng'*tb,(itig'ing. 

Any Man that begins a new Spelling wilt run the 
hazard of his Difcretion ; and if he is not followed 
in it, it comes to nothing: For general Cuftom is 
at lad the only Thing that can give Countenance 
or Credit to it. 

OftbtVrwtll. 

Q± Hffw it thtVo'a.tlx founded ? 

A. When the Vowel i is fhort, it is founded 
mod commonly with a fmall Sound j as in bit, will, 
////, uw, pin, fin, fill, &c. 

But when i is long, it is mod commonly pro- 
nounced like the u or ei of the Greekt; as in bite, 
vrife, pile, -wine, pine. 

There is alio a Third Sound of/, like te, as in 
oblige [obleege] &c. And if at any time the Sound 
of (he fhort / is to be lengthened) it is not always 
writ with/, butfomctimeswith ee,as in Steel,Jiea t 
feel; fomctimes with ie t as mfield, Jbield. 

N. B. No Entfijb Word ends in i but has al- 
ways an * after it, as eafe, not tef, though now it 
is frequently changed into y. 

Of the Vowel O. 

Q^ Hovi it the Ve-wel o founded t 

A. The Vowel ohas three forts of Sounds; as in 

rofe,go, Sec. fomctimes it is expreflcd by<r*or avt 

and a lon^ i as in folly, fond, where the Sound ot 

the firft Vowel is the fimc with a in fall, and aw in 

firum, only the laft is long, and the former fhort ; 

Jaflly, it is fomctimes founded like the obfeure *, 

as, when we carelcfly pronounce Condition, London, 

Compafft ; as if they were written Cundithn, Lnndon, 

Cumpajfe, &c And fo likewife fomc pronounce 

teat. 
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row/, oW, /W, 5m, Lsw, Dove, is if they were 
written mmt, dune,fit»e, &c. 

Few Znglifo Words end irtt, except do, go, h, no, 
Jb,to, too, t%o t *nte\ the Sound ot»at theEnd-of 
YVcirds, being generally cxprcfTed by w> except 
in Toe, Sot, act, Roe. 

Of the VowelU. 

Q, How it the Vowel u founded \ 

^. The Vowel u is either yJcr/ or long. The 
fliort Vowel. u is pronounced with an oMcure 
Sound : as mbtit, cut, burjt, eurfl, &c- 

The long Vowela ispronounced like the Frenrb 
n, with a (mall or (lender Sound ; as in Lute, Mure, 
Mufe, Cure, &c, with a Sound as ic were made up 
of i and tu. This Sound might be diitinguifhed 
from the former by a Point or Accent placed at 
the Top ofw; thus, 6. 

No Ev$hfr Word isended by *, except tfo»,jou ; 
the Sound of* being commonly expreftcd by ut or 
ew ; as Ague, true, new, Nephew, few, &C. 
. guefliont relating to the third Chapter. 

Qj Wh zt da you mean by a long Syllable * 

A. A Syllable where the Vowel has a longSound. 

Q^ Ifbat do you mean by a (hon Syllable? 

A. A Syllabic where the Vowel has a fhortSound.' 

Q^ What it E final? 

A. An E that ends a Word. 

Q. Wh.it do you mean by E mute orfilent 1 

A. E that is not founded or pronounced in at 
Word ; as in Heart, Hearth, which are founded 
hart, harth. 

Q. What is the Ufe of the filent or unfounded E » 

A. i. It ferves to prefcrve the Quantity of the ' 
foregoing Vowel. 

2. It ferves to (often the Sound of e, (, th, as in 
fuee, pa,-e, breathe, p"j,f»^e, &C. 

3. It f.Tv« to diftinguinuhe KConfonanifrom 
the Vowel U; a-, ha ve inilead of hau, 

■ Bj Q, 
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Q. Is mat filent E in tbe Singular often founded in 
tbe Words tftbt Plant Number 1 

A. Yes: And it is likewifc founded in the third 
Pcifon Singular of Verbs. .. * 

Q. Give rnt fomt Examples, 

Nouns. Verht. 

S. Age Y P. Apt* Firfl Perfin. TbirdPtrfen. 

S. Fijb, P. Fi/bes, So I rage, be rases. 

S. Bax, P. Boxes, J place, he placet. 

S. Heufe, P. ftoujes, I rife, berifes. 

£>. Horft, P. Horft s, I parch, he parches. 

Q^ What it tbe Keafitt $j tbit 1 

A. Becaufe the Sound of t cannot immediately 
follow the Conlbnancs, t, x, x, fb, or c, g, ch, pro- 
nounced loft. 

Q^ hit vat fa before tkeatber Letters 1 

A. No. For in other Nouns and Verbs the Syl- 
lable is not encrcafed. 
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Wife, Wvts. 


So to bide, 


hebidet. 


Name, Names. 


to pipe, 


be pipes. 


"Rapt, Hopes. 


to gape, 


be gapes. 


Fire, Fires. 


ta -write, 


be -writer. 



Q What bave jan gat farther to tbfirvt eon- 
tern'mg Ve-we/i in general J 

A. AH (ingle Vowels are fhort, where or'y a 
{ingle Confonant comes after them in the fame 
Syllable ; as, Cat, fn, net, Cnr ; and they have,' 
a long Sound iff be added at the End of a Word 
after a (ingle Confonant i as, Case, fmce, mfe t 
aure,' 



CHAP, 
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chap. iv. 

Of the Diphthongs or double Vowth. 

Q. TTTHAT it a Diphthong? 

rr A. A Diphthong or double fowl, if 
the meeting of two Vowels in one, and the fame 
. Syllable. 

Meeting, that is the Union Or Coalition of tWT> 
Vowels; which is better than to fay the Sounding 
of c\vo Vowels; for in ibtne Diphthongs the Sound 
of one of the Vowels is never heard : As in Meat, 
Plea/ire, where the Sound of a is not heard. 
From what has been here obferved, we may di- 
vide the Diphthongs into Pr oftr taA4mpr»ptr. 

Q_ What is a Proper Diphthong ? 

A. A Proper Diphthong is where botn the 
Vowels are founded. As in aid, baton, &c, 

Q^ What it an Improper Diphthong ? 

A. An Improper Diphthong is where the Sound 
of but one of the two Vowels is heard; as in 
bead, bread, &C. 

Q. Which art the Proper Diphthongs? 

s3. The Proper Diphthong! are at or ajr, an or 
avi t tt, ei or ej, to, on or fw. 

But when a Proper Diphthong lofts its natural 
Sound, and changes to any other fimple Sound, it 
Ceifes to be a Proper, and becomes an Improper 
Diphthong, as havingonlythe finglc Sound of fbme 
one (ingle Vowel. Except where en founds like 
m *, as in could, Jhtuld, wm/</j for ot is alio a Proper 
Diphthong, 
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Qi Jy%/7A «r? ;A» Improper Diphthongs ? 
■ , W. The Improper Vifblbtngt ire **, «» *Hy 
it, fa, and »/, and at. 

Where the Sound of only one of the Vowels is 
heard ; and in mofr of them it is the Sound of the 
firft Vowel that is heard : Though it is very likely 
that both the Vowels were formerly pronounced. 
Q^ How art theft Diphthongs founded} 
A. ^/or<ycxpreflcsa Sound compofed of one 
ftiort a and/: as in Day, Fraifi. 

In the middle of a Word it generally hat its full 
Sound. At the end of a Word it is founded like 
*j as in may, pay, &c. Alfo before r, it has the 
Sound of *; as in hair, fair, Sec. 

Before Words ending in », it is better to write) 
si, than «', as Fountain, &c . 

N. B. Ai, is written in the beginning and mid- 
dle of Words, but, ay, always at the end: (unlets 
in aye) therefore we mutt always write, at* at the 
end of Words, inftcadof, a, which ends no Eng- 
tifi Word. 

A. Au, or, aw, rightly pronounced, would 
give us a Sound made up of the Englijb fliort a 
and in : Bur it is now-a-days (imply founded, [he 
Sound of a being cxprefTed broad, and the Sound 
of the in quite fupprefled. 

Forthey do with the fame Sound pronounced//, 
*ul,awf, eall,taitl, tonal, &C. 

Ana, atwaysendsaWord; au, nor. 

A. Eg, is now pronounced as the long e, the 
Sound of * being quite lilcnccd and fupprefled, 
and the Sound of t lengthened. For the chief Ufc 
of a is, that it makes the Syllabic to be counted 
long: So, mtt, mtot', fit, fiat, &c. have no dif- 
ference in Sound, only the Vowel in the former is 
fliort, and in the latter it is long. 

ji, E*j or <>) is founded like the Frtnth lonu i, 
thai 
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that is (lender/; for the French give the fame 
Sound to fin, vin, astheE^fi/Jdo wfeen, t«»,or 
perhaps, fitn,vien,uvrc do in fiend, fan, Single 
Wards in one Syllable in t, often found «, and 
ought therefore to be written with double «; as 
. in bee, bee t wee, •wee, (bee, &c. 

le is tifed for / at the end of Words; isfisnifie 

Words written with'f ; as friend, fiend, believe, 
[rieve, Sec. might perhaps be better written with 
a fingle /, fhortorlong; or e long. 

A. Ei or 17 is founded by clear *,and/; or 
elfe fimpty by e long, the Sound of the / being' 
fuppreffrd; as in receive, feis,e, deceit ■ or ellc 
like ai, or * long, in reign, feign, eighty Sec: 

A. Ex, ew, eeu, are founded by clear e , and -jj ; 
or rather* long. As in neuter, few, beauty, &c. But 
fome pronounce" them more flurp, as if ihcy were to 
be written Niewter, firm, bieaty, or muter, fivj, 
biwiy, Sec. cfpccially in the Words nevi, knew, 
fbev).- Butthctirftway of pronouncing them is the 
better. 

A. Oo has its own natural Sound m good, flood, 
mat, foot, Sec. 

Oo founds like long in doer, fijer : But like long 
u in fioid and blood. 

A. C.( or ay are expreffcd by open Or clear e, 
but flion, and y. As in N<"</'i Boyt, Toyi, Oi/, 
0//f>r 3 &c. But fome do pronounce them like 
c, or obfeun* * ; as oyl, oil, or tttyl, uyl, Sec. In 
fome Word.'' it is founded like i long; as in join, 
point, «neint, Sec. 

N, B. Oi is ufed at the beginning and middle of 
Words; oj at the end. 

A. o« and aw have two Sounds, one more 
clear, the other more obfeure. 

In fome Words the Sound is expreflid more 
clear by the open eandtu. AsinSoul, [new, know. 
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Ceiot tvie, *w/, &c. With which Sound the 
fimple • is foraetimesexprcfled, namely before ld\ 
as in Gold, fcold, bold, cold, old, tec. and before 
double //; in Pell, rally tell, &c. But all thefe 
Words are pronounced by feme by full O ; as if 
they were written Sole, Sno, &c. 

In other Words en and ov> are pronounced with 
a tnoreobfeure Sound; namely with a Sound com- 
pofed of the obfeure o, and »> and w. 

As in Hpuji, Mou/e, our, out, Ou/, foul, Fe-wly 
few, Bough, fiw, &c. 

But in could, -won/d, jbould, cturfe, court, on is 
negligently pronounced as oo. 

A. Eo, in Ltofard, fcedjry, jeopard/, &C- O'a 
fflenr. 

In People, eo is founded ee. 

A. Oa is founded like o long, the a being added 
only to make the Sound long, and is ncgletxed in 
the Pronunciation : as in Boat, float, goat. But 
it is founded like au, in broad t abroad, groat, &c. 

A. Vi is put for i fliort ; as in Guilford, Guild- 
Hall, build, &c. i. for i long, or a Diphthong; 
us in guide, guile, &c. 3. fbrr«>or» long; as in 
Juice, fruit, truife, &C 

Q; Jt ui al-wap to be taken far a Diphthong? 

A. No. For it is not a Diphthong in many 
Words, as Tru-iti-en, Je-fu-it, gt-nu-in. 

A. Ae and O-*, at the beginning of Words are 
no Eitglifii Diphtbongt; Though fome Authors do 
jetain a in Latin Proper Namei, and a in Greek 
Words, both * and * found like t long : But as 
they are generally ncgle&ed in common Names, 
lb they might be in proper ones. As Co-far, CV/ir, 
Oecnemj, &c. 

But oe ac the end of Words of an Etigli/b Ori- 
ginal, is a kind of improper Diphthong : As in Ton 
*'jt, foe, floe, wee, where the t is filent, and the ■ 
made long. 
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Q. What u a Triphthong? 

A. fiTrifbtkang is when three Voweb roeetto- 
gether in one Syllabic ; as tau, in Beauty ; but this 
wepronounce Bur/. 

But the En£trjb Tongue fcarce admits of any 
Triphthongs. 



CHAP. V. 
Of the Confotunts, 

<^ TS theft any D'iffcullj in the Trenunciathu tf 
1 tbt Confonants ? 

A. There is no great Difficulty in the Pronun- 
ciation of the Cowbnants, Once they have the 
fame Sound with us, as they have for the molt part 
among other Nations: Especially h,.d,f, b, t, /, 

W, 71, p, a, T, z. 

Q^ What h a Confontnt 1 

A. A Confonant is a Letter that cannot be 
founded without adding a Vowel before or after 
ir; as i", which is founded as em; p, which is 
founded as pt. 

Q^ How are the Conjonantt divided 1 

A. The Coifinants are divided into Mutes and 
Semi-Vbu-elr, or tialf-Vbvxlt, Four of the Half* 
Vo-weh are called Litjuidi. 

Q^Whatisa Mute? 

A. A Mutt is a Letter which makes no Sounj 
without a Vowel added. 

CU WhUh art thty I 

A. B, e, d, £, p, y, f, x, 

Q^ What it a Semi-Vowel ? 

A. A Stmi-Vvuitl or Ha/f-ft-wel, is a Letter 
which makes an imperfect Sound, without any 
Yovitl added; as S is cxprcfled by hiding, R by a 
quivering of the Tongue. 
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QtPbicb are tbeyl 

A. F, A, /, m, », r, t, x. ■ - 

Q. W/w/ is a Liquid? 

A. A Liquid is a Letter which lofts part of its 
Sound in another Confonant join'd with it. 

Q. Wbitb are tbej ? 

A. L, tn, n, r. 
' Q; What is tbt natural Sound tf C. 

A. The genuine and natural Sound df r is hard 
like k, as when it comes before a, o, u y /, or r $ 
as in can, calf, tub, clear, Crab.' Buw before 
the Vowels Mi/> or before {') iajffafinpbt de- 
noting the Abfence of e, has generally the fofc 
Sound of 5; as in Cement, City, Cypher, plac'd for 
flared. 

As often as the harder Sound of t comes before 
the Vowels/, /,/j k is always cither added or put 
in its place; as in Skin, Skill, Publrtk, (for Pub- 
licize is a Fretiib way of writing, who ufe 9*, bc- 
caufe they have no k:) Though we may write the 
Words Tuhlick, &*c. without a k, /at rhe end of 
a Word having always a hard Sound. But if by 
chance / has any where a foftcr Sound, as in the 
end of a Syllable, or before a Confonant, or the 
Vowels a, o, », they add the filent e to render the 
Sound foftcr; as Chance, Advancement, farceabh, 
{forcible), &C 

Q. Uotu is S founded* 

A. When S keeps its natural Sound, it is pro-'' 
nounccd with an acute ((harp) or hilling Sound : 
liut when ic en<*s a Word> it has for the molt 
part a more obicurc or fofc Sound like z; 
which Sound it alfo fomctimes has when it comes 
between two Vowels or Diphthongs. 
• Kote, When S has this foft Sound, it would be 
convenient to write ic with the fhorter Chafa&er 
of that Letter; as kit, adv'ttt, and in all other 
l'laces with lb;- longer j as hife, advije, (if ic be 
writ- 
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written with an /, and not with a t), Thefe 
Words end in hard*$ ut, this, i but, yet. Where- 
fore all Words of one Syllable, except thefe four 
which end with, and bear hard upon the Sound 
of /, mud be written with double ff; but if they 
be Words of more than one Syllable, and end in 
ut, the / is not doubled, but the e is inftrted before 
*4 asin tedious, gracious, &C. 

N. B. Though we generally pronounce the eu in 
thefe Words tike «, as grachs, righteus, ficc. 

Q.Rmv*VT founded? 

A. When T comes before T, another Vowel 
following it, it has the Sound of the bifling S, o- 
thcrwilc it keeps its own Sound. 

- As in Potion, Nation, Meditation, txpatiate, &C* 
which are founded Topon, Nufon, Meditafion, ex- 
ftafate, &c. Bur when T comes after S or X, it 
keeps its own Sound; as in guejljo//, t'ujlijn t 
Coml/uftion, befial, Mixture, &C. 

Q^ Wow h X founded J 

A. X is founded as Ct or Kt. 

Q, IVbat do you obferve about W ? 

A. This Letter comes before all the Vowels 
except V; it alfo goes before R, and follows Th ; 
as Want , iveuty Winter, •wont, wrath, •write, 
•wry, &c. It follows as a Vowel A, E, O, and 
unites with them into the Diphthongs aw,ew,ow, 
juft like U, as faw> few, fow, &c. 

It likcwife comes before the Letter ff, though it 
is really founded after it ; as in when,what, which, 
that are founded hwtn, kwat, hwieh, and fo our 
Saxon Anceftors were wont to place-it. 

W is founded in En-Iijh as U in the Latin Words 
quandoylin^ua, fuadeo, and in others after gj G,S. 
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We always count this Letter t Confonant; yet Us 

Sound isnotverydiffercntfrom V. 

Q^ What A you obftrve with relation f Y ? 

A. This Let;cr is both t Confonant and a 
Vowel. Y at the beginning of a Syllable comes 
before only Vowels, efpccially J, 'E, O i and ic 
slfo follows thefe, and does with them makeup the 
Diphthongs i as mjr, tj, ty t which have the fame 
Sound as an, <u, qh. At the end of a Word f is 
more frequently written than I ; but in the middle of 
Words it is not Co frequently ufedas I is> unlefs it 
be in Words which come from the Greek written 
with T. 

Qi lPbat do youtbftrve abontV '? , 

A. WepronouncetherConfonmtwith a Sound 
very near the Letter F. 

ForFandKhave the fame difference as PandB. 
It is now written with a diitcrent Chara&cr from the 
Vowel U. In our Language ic comes only before 
the Vowels, but never before the Confonant R, as 
in the French Tongue, nor before L as in Dutch-. 
It follows not only the Vowels, but alfo the Con- 
fonants L, R, in the lad: parcofthefameSytlable," 
but the ftlencE, or elfe mApnprophe is put: in its , 
place, left itfhoutd betabenfora Vowel; a* Fait, 
Vein, Virtue, Vict, Voice, Vulgar, have, teave t ttve t 
Love, Carve, Calvri, &C. 

Q. IVbttcbyoHtbfervtof]} 

A. It al'.viys begins a Syllable, and is placed 
only before Vowels: For if at any time its 
Sound comes at the end of a Word, ic is exnrcfli-d 
by WtC, or Di, v/ith the (lltrnt E after it, that the 
foftcr Sound of the Letter G may be perceived j as ' 
in Age, Kage, Knowledge. 

It is now-a-ilays written with a longer Charaiflcr 

thus, J, to diflinguifh it from the Vowel /. Wc 

pro- 
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.wonounce the j'Confonant harder than rooft other 
?eop!e. 

Qj_ What dt you ebferve with relation toGl 
A. G before A, O, U, is founded bard ; fli 
Game, Gone, Gun; but when it comes before E t 
T, T, or before an Apoftrophc, the Mark of an ab- 
fent E. It has for the molt part a ibficr Sound in 
ail Words derived from Latin; like as in Gender, 
Ginger, Gjpfie, jttdg'd for judged. 

But as often as g is to be pronounced with a fofter 
Sound, it would be convenient always to have ic 
marked with a Point placed over the head of g , to 
diltinguiiliit from the hard g; which would beof 
a great Advantage to Foreigners. But g keeps its 
natural hard Sound in all Words not derived from 
the Latin or French; as in give, forgive, get, for- 
get, beget, geld, begin, together, and in all the 
Words that come from them. Alfo in auger, 
hunger, linger, eager, Vinegar, fwagger, flagged 
Dagger, &c. And whenever gg come together, 
they are both hard, though e,i, or j follow. Alfo 
in Words derived from long, flrong, big, beg, fing, 
bring, and in others whofe Primitives, (or the 
Words they come from) end in hards. In fome 
Words v or h i$ added afcer^, which hardens its 
Sound; as Guide, Guilt, Guilt, Tongue, G«efl t 
gbrfi, Gbofi, and to others where the * is not 
founded. 

Qi How is Q. founded? 

A. ©founds iue, having « after it, and begin- 
ning Words with that Sound. 

N. B. <S is generally agreed upon to be nothing 
elfc than Cu, therefore it is reckoned fupcrfluous. 
But as we always put a u after it, we mako no more 
than a e of it. 

Qi It'bjtdojoutbfervtofX andZ} 

ei' 
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A. X and Z arc douWcConfonjnts," * contain - 
ine th* Sound of a oris; *. contains the Sound 
of*. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of fomc Confonants joined together, 

Q. TTOW w Cb founded? 

** 'A. Gb it the beginning of Words is 
pronounced as hard g: As in Ghofi,gbeft. 

Though it is very feldom ufed : By fome it is pro- 
nounced by the ioft Afpiration b : As in Might) 
Light-, Night, right, Sight, Sigb> weigh, Weight, 
though, Thought, •wrought, taught, &c. 

In fome few Words ic is pronounced like double 
jf\ as Cough, Trough, tough, rough, laugh, arc 
founded Cof, Trof, tuff, ruff, laff. 

Q. Hovs is Cb founded! 

A. Ch is founded as T/b, Tfburtfr, Church. 

But in foreign Words it is founded like e or ij M 
Cbjmijl, Barucb, Arcbippui, &C. 

Q^ How are Sh, Ph, and Th founded ? 

A. They have peculiarSounds. 
• ^.SMspronounccdi«dicFr«ifArA; **/&*//,/»«</. 

A. Ph. is founded like/, but is feldom written 
but in Words that come from the Greek, written 
With «, oxph; as Pbiinfupher, Tbyfick. 

A- Th has a double Sound ; one foft, coming 
nigh the Letter D; thoottisr itrong, approaching 
near the Letter T. 

It hath a fofter Sound in all Prononnt, Relative 

Words) Conjunctions. As Thou, thee, thy, thine, 

be, tb'tt, that, theft, tbofe, they, them, their, 

there, thence, thitber, lahithir, either, -whether, 

. .wither, though, although. 

* In 

( „■■■ -,. Google. 
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In a few Nouns and Verbs ending in ibtr. As 
Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Weather, Fea- 
ther, faooth, neather, ftethe, -wreathe, breathe, 
bequeathe, Clothe. 

Elfcwhcre it generally his a ftronger Sound. 

As in the Prcpofitions vittb, -without, -within, . 
through: In ihe Verbs tbiak, thrive, throw, tbrujt, 
Btc. loveth, teaeheth, hath, doth, &c. In the 
Subftamives thought, Tbi*b, Thing,Throng, Death, 
Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, Strength, &C. In 
[he Atijeftives thick, thin, Sec. 

Db and Tb are then of that Power which we 
commonly afcribc to the Letters D, T, afpirated or 
(bunded thick. 

N. B. There is one Thing which doth generally 
fcem moft difficult to Strangers in our Engltjh 
Ton»ue,thans, the pronouncing thefe Af|>irations, 
(as they arc called,) which are very frequently ard 
familiarly ufed amongit us, hut hardly imitablc by 
others, though thefeare butfew; tliefe tiveWords, 
as is laid, comprehending allot" chem. Wbatttink 
the ckifin Jud^ei ? Which a little Prailicc might 
foon overcome. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of the Bivrfton of Syllables, and fome Rules 
to be obferved in writing of Words. 

CPelling being the parting Words into convenient 
i*^ Parts, in order to fhew their true Pronunci- 
ation, or lor Decency of Writing; the Gramma~ 
riant hivegiven fcveral Rules for the Performance 
of this Matter. 

Q^_ What do you think it the brjl -way of Ipellirtg 
or parting Wordt ? 






ftl ^Enolish Crftvrr. 

A. I am apt to believe that the eafieft if not the 
belt way, is in Reading or Pronouncing} to part the 
Syllables as they found beftto the Ear; andm Wri- 
ting, as they frail appear befl to the Eye. 

But however I will add two or three Directions 
for Spelling. 

Q^ tfbat is the thief "Rule for true Spelling? 

A. In dividing Syllables aright, you muft put aa 
many Letters to one Syllabic as make one diftinct 
Sound in pronouncing that Word; asjf-«fa/» mor- 
tal* Rt'fur-reMt'Ony Vht-Io-fo-phcry fe-tu-li-ar. 

Q What ttber Rule it thert I 

A. A Confonant betwixt two Vowels muft be 
joined toihe tatter of them ;as Pa-ftr, a- bide, na-kedi 
except before the Letter x, which isalways joined 
to the Vowel that goes before; as Ox-en, Ex-er-cifi. 

Q^ What ttber Direftiou have you ? 

A. When twoConfonamsof the fame kind eome 
together in the middle cf a Word, they muft be 
parted; that is, one to the former Syllable, and the 
Other to the latter, as lor-ro-xu, tom-mon, lit-tlt. 

Qj WbatothtT Dtrttlhn tkjtwgl-otl 

A. When two Vowels come together in the 
middle of a Word, and both are fully pronounced 
indiftinct Sounds, they muft be divided indiftinct 
Syllables, tre-ate, ru-iit, No-ab. 

Stmt Unlet tt bt obfervedin the ixiritiig eflVordt. 

Q. When are Capital or Great Letters to be 
*/>dl 

A. Great Letters are never to be ufed in the 
middle or end of Words, but at the beginning, and 
then only, 

i. At the beginning of any Writing. 

a. Aftera Period or full Stop 3 when anew Sen- ■ 
tence begins. 

i. At ihe beginningof every Vcrfc inPoetry,or : 
in the Bible. 

4- At 
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4. AtihebeginmngofPropcrNamesofallkinds; 
as of Afr», Womtn, Cit'ttt> Kiv*rt, ficc. 

5. At the Beginning of any Word of (pedal Note j 
as, God, JjWra, Sir . 

6. The Pronoun /, tnuft always be a Capital or 
Great Letter. 

Great Letters are alio ufed to exprefi Kumtert^ 
as, I, ftands for 1, V for j, &t. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of/ome Points ufed in Writing* and of the 
Abbreviation or Contraction of Words, 

r T* H E R E arc feveral Marks or Points that do 
*• more ftriitly relate to the Ortbo^rapb/jOt Wri- 
ting of Words. 

Q_ffl>jth a Hyphen? 

A. A Hypbtn, which is ufed at the End of a Line, 
when there is not room for all the Word, but one 
or more Syllables remain to be written at the Be- 
ginning of the next Line : The Mirk is a (trait 
Line thus (-). It is alio ufed in the compounding 
or joining two Words into one; as, Houfe-kttper, 
&c. 

Q^ J-fbathan Apoftrophe, or Apoftrophy? 

A. An Apojlropbe, which denotes fime Letter 
or Letters to be left out, for quicker Pronunciation i 
as, 17/, for/™//, tan't, for tamot, &c the Mirk 
lis a Comma at the Top, which h thus written ('.), 
asinaW/. 

But this drawing of two Words into one, has 
very much untuned our Language, and clogged ic 
with Confomnts, and is therefore to be avoided as 
much as pofliblc ; as, «My»7, Jba'it't, don't, won't, , 
and the liltej. for maj not,jbalt n»t y do net,<wi/l 

»9t, SiC. 

'"..■ •«£ „« .... .rz, &■ 
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Q^Wbat it s Caret? 

-*. A C*r#* (a) is yfed when a Letter, Syllable, or 
Word happens to be left out in Writing : The Mark 
mull bejuft under the Line where the Letter or 
Word is to come in. 
tbt 

As, ThtH art Matt, This is very properly called 

A 

S Note of IniwUlotiy or bringing in a Word. 

Q. Wkatit an Afterifm ? 

A. knAprtfm (*) dirc&s to fomeNoteor Re- 
mark in the Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 
In fomc Latin Books it denotes that fome Thing is 
defective or wanting. 

Q; What it a» Index? 

A. An Index (f>gr) the Fore-finger pointing, 
fignificsthat Paflagetobe very remarkable over-a- 
gainft which it is placed. 

Q^ What is an Obelisk? 

A. Sometimes an Obeiiii(-f) or Spit isufedupon 
the like Occalion as the foregoing Note. 

Q^lPbatha Scftion ? 

A. Sefiien (§) or Divifion is ufcd in the Subdi- 
viding of a Chapter into IcfTcr Parts or Portions. 

Q^ W>«t it a Paragraph ? 

A, A Paragraph {^j or a Note .which denotes 
What is contained in thcScnrcnce or Period. 

Q;_ What it a Quotation? 

A. Quotation (") or a double Comma reverted 
at the Beginning of a Line, denotes that Paffage to 
be quoted ortranferibed from fome Author in his 
own Words. 

Q^lPkat it an Abbreviation? 

A. We have alio in Writing Abbrtviatimt or 
Words made fliort, and this is done for a quick and 
expeditious Way of Writing. But we Ihallonly men- 
tion a few of them. We are to take Notice that a 
Point is always to be written after the Word thus ab- 
2 breviat?d> 



Efqi Efym 
I. e. idefi, 
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urilcG when the Abbreviation U made by putting the 
Letter at the Top. 
Antvr.for Aufiotr. 

A. D. Anno Domini, or in tkeTear ofonr LerJ< 
Acct. for Amount. 

Abt. about. 
Ag. a&ainS. 

B. A. Batebelor ofArtt, 
Bp. .Bjfb»p. 

B. D. Batebelor in Divinity. 
Bar; fiaronet. 
Chip. Chapter. 
D. D. Dollar of Divinity. 
Dr. Dotlor. 
fiafctt 
eft,tbatu. 
Empr. Emperor. 
Honb. Honourable. , 

Kt. K»/,gA*. 

LL. D. Dollar of Lavw. 
M.D. Dollar of Pbjfek. 
Mr. Jtfjjfer. * 

Mrs. JM7/7w/?. 

Mty. JUajefijr. ' 

Rev. Reverend. 

S. T. P. Pru/ftfSr «/, or Doilorin Divinity} 
St. Sir. 
Sr. AuVrr. 
Obj. Qbjetlion. 
Ciy. f&effton. 
Sol. Solution, 

: ye T%*. t 

yt Zfcirf. 
yu 7it«. 

yn 7ii«. yr afofr. 
ym TArw, 

&/•-</. ' 

6tc. £* M/mr, and the Reft (01 whatfoHowi.) 
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But one ought to avoid thefc Contractions «f 
Words as much as poflible, untefs it be far one's owji 
private Ufe,and where itwould be ridiculous to write 
them in Letters at length ; as, &t. for and ft forth* 
or tbt rfftt-Mr. for Mafler, and Mrs. for MJlrefi, 
fkc. It argucsiikewifcaDifiefpeftand Slighting to 
ufe Contractions to your Eaters, and is often, 
puzzling toothers. 
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Of Etymology. 

Qi \AT w * ttt Etymology? 

W j*. Etjmohn is that Part of.Grarnmar 
which teaches you what belongs to. each Part of 
Speech. 

Words are Primitive, or Derivative 

Q What »« Primitive MW? 

si. APrimitivtWord is that which comes from 
no other Word in our Language: as, Tifi, Batt. 

Q^ What it a Derivative Wardl 

Ji. A Derivative Word is that which comes from 
. Ibme other Word in our Language; as, a Fiflier, 
5 Fifty, ftomFilji ; Bablcr, Babling, from Babe. 

Of the Eight Parts of Speech. 

TO fignify the Difference of ouf Thoughts or 
Notions in any Language, there is need of fe* 
veral forts of Words; Now every Word being con- 
lider'd 
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fider*d as t Part of our Speech or Dlfcoorfe, the 
.Grmnmariaxs (orthofewh© write of Grammar) d<f 
reckon up eight forts of Words of a different Nature, 
which they call> Eight Parti of Speech. 

The Eight Parte of Speech are. 
Noun, Adverb, 

Pronoun, Conjunclhn, 

Verb, Frepofttion, 

Participle, Jnttrjcclion. 

Of all which we (hill treat in their proper Place. 

guejlhns relating to the $r$ Chapter, 
'Q. What //Speech? 
A. Speaking or Difcourle. 
Qj, Hovi many ParttofSpeecb are there? 
A. Eight. 

•Q^ What are tht'tr Names ? 
A. Noun, Pronoun, Verb* Participle, &c." 
Q^ What do yon mean by Eight Parti tf Sfeecb ? 
' A. Eight Sorts of Words, which Men ufe in 
speaking. 
QjAretberemmretbanfigbtWordtinaLaxgnagel 
A. ThcrcarethoufandsofWords, butyecthcre 
arc but eight Sorts; far every Word which Men 
ufe in /peaking, is either a Nairn or an Adjetlive, 
i. e. a Word that lignif.es the Quality or Manner of 
of a No v», or a Pronoun, or a Verb, or a Participle, 
or an Adverb, or a Conjunction, or a I'repofnion, 
■or an Interjection. 

Q. Why detbty give different Harriet to the Parti 
of Speech I 

A. To diftingutfli one Part of Speech from an- 
other^ in like manner asa C4r/M«r, todiftinguilh 
one Tool from another, calls one an Hammer, an* 
Other a Chiffel, another a Sa tu. 

Q. Are the Parti of Speech the fame in Englilh 
atinXMia} 
A. Yes. ForthatwhichisaNff«»inE»j/|/J, is 
C ft a 
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s Noun in X.a(i« ; and fo of the reft. But as for 
Numbers, Cafes, Genders, Declcniions, Conjuga- 
tions, &c, thcfe arc no: the fame in both Lan- 
guages. 
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0/«NOUN. 

QiTjtrtfafwdNoun? 

v v A, A Now is a general Name cxprefltng 
either ihc Thing it felrj or any Property, Quality, 
or Attribute inhering in, or belonging to the 
Thing. 

Q^ What it a Noun Subftantivc ? 

A. AHoan Subfigntive is the Name of the Thing 
it felf ; as, a *Aw, a Htrfe, a Tree . 

Q. #•£<*/»/!« Adjective? 

A. The Adjetlive is a Word that express "the 
Qualities or Properties of a Thing : as good, bad, 
•wife, foolifi, great, fast/, &C. 

Outputs relating to t he ficond Chapter. . 

Qi Ii net a Noun the Thing it /elf 1 

A. No: For Grammar treats of Words and not 
of Things. 

C\ Bow do you make it appear that tho Words 
Man, Horie, Tree, are Subfianfne, t 

A. Bscaufc if any one /ays, I fee a Man, J fee a 
Horfe, IfieaTree, in each Saying the Senfe is plain 
and full, and I understand the Meaning. 

Q^ Hotv da pu make it appear that the tferdr, 
good, bad, wife, fooliih, great, (mall, are Adjec- 
tives? 

A. Becaufe if any one fays, 1 fee a good, I fie a 
had, Ifeea wife, I fee afool'ifb, 1 fie a great, I fep 
47 Jmal/j in thcfe Sayings there is no Scufc, nor do i 
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we underftand the Meaning of them, but there need* 
to be put in 2 Subftantive to each Adjelliveto make 
Sewfe, 3$,lfeta£oodMan,lfieafmdIiHorfe, Ifee 
o-greatTree. 

Q. Jn thtfi Sayingt following, teHmewkitb WorJr 
.w Subftantives, andtuhitb art Adjectives, and tit 
Reafin 'why, 

- The Cat catches Mice, Thit ha wife, 
The lioy writes a good, A wife reads Boob, 
Tbisi'a fooliih, TbfjtlafatcntW, 

Peter loves Pudding, Horjes drink Water. 

Wt love fwect, 



chap. in. 

■ Of Subftantivcs Proper, and Common. 

*V H E far grcatert Part of Words that mate all 
Languages, are- general Terms ; butbecaufe 
there is Occafion to mention this or that particular 
Pcrfon or Thing, they muft have their proper 
Names to be known and diftinguifhed by. 

Q; How are Nouns Subftantive divided J. .. 

A. Nouns Subftantive are either proper, or conf' 
mon. 

O^ What it a Noun Subftantive proper ? 

a. A Noun Subftantive proper is a Word that 
belongs to fome {individual) particular One of that 
Kind; as Anne, Peter, James, Mary, &C. 
. Ci_ What ft « Noun Subftantive common ? 

f. A Hum Subftantive common isa Word which" 
belongs to alt of that Kind; as Mas,- Woman.Horfe, 
Tree, &c. - J 

Note . Befidcs Perfons, Countries alfo,' O'ties-,' 

k 1 vers, Mountains, and other Diftindtions of Place, 

nave ufually found peculiar Names, they being fuch 

C 3 Words, 
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Words u Men have often Occafbn to mark par- 
ticularly. 

guepiovs refuting to tbtlbird Chapter. 

Q-IttbtlftrJAnae, aproper or common Nbmrt 

A, It is a proper Nsmc; becaufe it belongs to 
fome particular One of that Kind; for Ami is not 
the Name of every Woman. 

Q^ // the tf'era Woman, * frtftr or common 
NtmtJ 

A. It is common, becaufe it belong* to all of- 
that Kindi for every Woman is called a Woman, 
but every Woman is not called Anr.t.. 

Q. Art the Words Ship, River, Horfe, proper 
tr irmmtn Names 1 

A. They are common; for every Ship is called 
tSbip, and every River is called >R/w, &c. 

Q. Art tke Words Albemarle [the Ntroe of a ■* 
Ship! the Thames, Bucephalus, proper or common' 
Names \ 

A. They are proper, becaufe they belong to 
fame particular Ones of that Kindj for every Ship 
i«not called the Albemarle, neither is every River 
called lUeTbama, dot every Horfe Bucephalus. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of NUMBERS. ■ 

QiW H " /,Nun,ber? 

vv -*. Number is the Diftin<3totl of One 
■from Many. 

Q^ Hovi many Humbert art there ? 

A. There are two Numbers, the fi*£uf*r t and 
Xhcplura/. 

Qt Whin do wr ufc tht Jiaiular Number ? 
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A: The lingular Number it ufed when we (peak 
of but one Thing or ttrpm'y as, aS//r*, a Bey. 

Q: Wbtv do -we * ft the plural Number 1 

A. The plural Number is ufcd when we fpeak"- 
ef more tlun one Thing or Ptr/**; as 5ffetf, B*/f. 

Q. /faiu 1/ /6f plural Number in Englifh made I 

A. The plural Number in Englijb is commonly- 
made by putting 1 to the Singular » as Stick makes 
in the Plural Sticks j To By makes in the Plural 
■By/.- 

Qi If // always that made ? 

«rf. Not always : For when the Singular ends in 
eh, jb, fi, or x, then the Pronunciation requires 
that f be put before /» or (which is all one) that ts ■ 
be added to the Singular, a.*, 

Church, -j £ Churches, 

Bmrti, /„..,,] Brumes, 
WitneG, > ""*" i Wttneffes, 
Box, J t Boxes. 

N»/e, The Plural Numhr (when it is made by 
nutting only/tothe Singular) has no more Syllables 
than there are in theSingufar; as in Bay there is but 
one Syllable, To the Plural, Boys, has likewife but 
one; and as in Father there are but two Syllables, 
fo in the Plural, Fathers, there arc no more. But 
When the Singular Number ends in fe, zt, or in te, 
ge, pronounced fofc, then the / that is added can- 
not be heard in the Sound, except it makes another 
entire Syllable. For Example, Horfe in the Singu- 
lar hath but one Syllable, but Hotfet, in the Plural, 
has two ; (6 Face, in the Singular, has but one Syl- 
lable, bm Faces, in the Plural, has two. - 

Formerly all Naum received the Addirion of et 
for the Plural, which is to this Day retained in fe- 
veraJ Counties of England. 

Q. Htvi do Wards that end in f «r fe make their 
tlur«h* 

C4 A. 
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■A. Words that end mforfe, do (for better 
Sound's fake) make the Plural by changing ./ and/* 

into v«,' as, 





Yet this is not always fo, for thefc Words fol- 
lowing, with fcveral others, are excepted ; as, 
Hoof, l f Hoofs, 

Roof, > main < Roofs, 
Grief, } (Griefs. 

So Dwarf, Mifchief, Handkerchief, Relief, Scarf, 
Wharf, Reproof Strife, Staff, Skiff, Muff, Raff, 
Cuff, Snuff, Stuff Puff tkc. And generally fpeak- 
ing, Words ending in ff make.the Plural by the 
.Addition of/. But Sr <*^"makcsJr<*iw. 

So in Words ending in/and tb, though theWri- 
ting is not changed, yet the Sound is foftened ; for 
in Heufe, [he Sound of/ is changed into *, zsHoufr, 
lloufes, [Hou&es~] ; fa th a founded as dh, as in 
Path, Paths [fWfcr]; Cloth, Clothes, [ClodhesV, 
Sheath, Sheaths, [Sheadbs~\. But Earth, Birth, 
keep their own Sound, and all that end in rtb. 

As Noum ending in y do often change y into it, 
bit in the Plural is often changed into ies, as, 
Hcrefy, Hercfys, or Herefies, 

. Cherry, Cherrys, Cherries, 

" Inquiry, Inquirys, Inquiries. 

Q^ Do all Words form or matt their Plural by 
adding 5 to the Singular? 

A. No. Some Words do form or make the 
Plural otherwife than by taking s or tt, and are 
therefore Irrogular. 

Singular 

G'oiwh 
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ShgtUr. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

Die, 1 rDice, Foot, 7 7 Feet, 

MoufeX t .,JMicc, Tooth,£«**«VTeethy 
Loufc, t~ m **"^ Lice, Penny, > 3 Pence, 

Geofc, * * Gecfcj **«* » - c**tr»ah* tfPwy t . 

But thefe, Ox, Oxen; Child, Children; Brother, 
Brethren ; are Imitations of the Dutch Plural 
which ends in /, and frequently in en. Man among 
the Saxons was an irregular Word, and makes ' 
Men in the Plural, tlfo all the Compounds of 
Man make their Plural in en; as, Woman, Foot*- 
wan, Horfeman, Statefman, in the Plural, Womtn\ ■ 
Footmen, Horfemen, State/men, &C. 

Some Words are »jfed in both Numbers, as Sbtefc . 
Kofi, Siuiitej Fern, Peafe, Detr; Chicken is nor 
Plural, for we fay Chickens. 

Note, Svtine isa Contraflionof So-wm; welilte^- 
.wifc fay Sovu from Sovt, which is fpoken of thcFe-- 
mate only ; but S-wine is ufed in both Numbers* 
and fpoken of both Sexes. It is better alfo to fay ■ 
.;n the Singular a Pea, in the Plural Peat. 

Brother makes alfo Brothert, for wcfcldomufe 
Brethren but in Sermons, or In a Burlelque Senlc. 
Q. Have all War it a Singular and Plural Num- 
ber t 

A, No. Some Words have no Singular Num- 
U,; * 

" As /Ijhet, Bellows, Bowels, Breethet,Entraili tl 
7_.Jf»gf, Seiffan, Sheers, Snuffers, Thanh, Tongr, • 
Wages, 

A. Some Words have no Plural Number ; as, 
the proper Names otCititii Countries, Rivers, Moun- 
tains; ihe Names of Vhturt, Vises: Sothe Names 
of Metals ; as, Gold, Silver, Copper, Qcc. The 
Names of mod Herbs', as, Graft, Marjoram, Par/- 
tty\ Sagf, Mint, &c. except, Nettles, Poppiet, tat- 
liet ) Celc-jjorts, Cabbages, &C The Names offc-' 
C- J . veral 
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veral Ions of Ctrm and Tutft ; as, Wheats fyt, Emt- 
lej, Darnel, &c. except B«», which makes Brant, 
and f'rf, Pw. SoBrwrf, #"«■, fiwr, rf«/f, Ha- 
7117, 0(/, A/A'*, Butter, warn the Plural, with many 
others; but ihefe Examples may fuffice tor the 
prcfent. And fome of thefe, when they ugnify 
Jivergl Sorts, are ufed in the PluraJ ,• as, Witts, 
.0///, &c. 

Ci Have Adjectives «>> Dijfertttst of Numbers t 

J. MjtSivet have no DifFeience of Numbers. 

Kate, As we fay, 1 good Boy in the Singular, 
to we fay, good Buys in the Plural ; where you fee 
the Ad/eilive Lithe lime. Yet fomeiimes we meet 
stAjr&ivtt with an s added to make them Plurals; 
ai o'pfi/, Goods; Nru.; Newsj but then they be- 
come orarermde $"*//<»*»«",■ as, Goods, for pood 
Things; (6 Newt lor new Things; Blacks for black 
Men, or black Colours; Whites, Rids, for white 
*>r red Colours. 

Q. What is an irregular Ward} 

A That Word is laid to be irregular, or ex- 
cepted, which is contrary to, or that docs not fol- 
low the general Rule. 

The (,t**r»l Bait in this Place is, that the Plural 
Number is made by adding / or tt to the Singular. 

Q^ What is tt emposttdej War J 1 

J. It is a Word that is made up of two or more 
firtgle Words ; as FaotmsM is made up 0/ F oat and 
AU»i to Cuathman is made up of Cw<i and Mart. 



CI! A?, 
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CH A P. V. 

(>//&* Englifh Genitive Cafe, with a Note 
concerning Gender. . 

*Tp H E Mind is not ilwayi employed about tingle 
A Objedts only, but compares likewile one 
Thing with another, in order to exprefs the Re~' 
lath" and ReJfecJ that Things hive to one another : 
in the Latin and Greet Tongues, and our ancient 
Saxon, following therein the Greek, they makedif- 
ferem Endings of the fame Noun, to denote thefe 
Reference! or ReJpeUt, and thele different Endingi 
arc called Cafes. The Latim have fix in each 
Number, whofe Names are as follow. 

The Nominative, The Actufat'tve, 
The Genitive, The Vocative, 

The D#/iw, The Ablative. 

But the Rejptff of TW»gj to one another in our 
Language is inewn by the Help of certain Words 
called Prepofitionr ; fuch are of, te,fram, Sec. So 
that we have no Cafit, except theGenitn-e; where- 
by we arc freed from a great deal of Trouble and 
■ Difficulty that is found in other Languages* 

Qi Have the Englifl»«w/ Cajet ) 
' A. They have but one, called the Genitive, which 
ends in the Singular and Plural Kumberin »or et 
(if the Pronunciation requires it;) as, Man's Na- 
ture, at the Nature of Man ; Men's Nature,otl\\s 
Nature of Men; Milton's Poems, or the Poem* of 
Milton; the Churches Peace, or the Peace of the 
Church. * 

Qi If the Englifh have hnt me C.ife, fovi Jo thef 
txfreii the Relation and Revert •'/Thingi It one' 
another } 

C fi a.* 
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A. They do it by the. Help of certain Word*,' 
called Preptftiovt ; fuchare, c/ ( to, front, viitb &c. 

Note, This Genitive Cafe anfwers to the Geni- 
tive of the Latini, and to the EngHJb Propo- 
rtion of, fignifying, I. The Pojfejfor. 2. The An* 
iber. 3. The Relation of nTbhtgy as Peter's Horfe, 
or the Horfe that Peter poflefles, or has. So, Mil- 
ton's Poemsj or the Poem* of Milton, that is, the 
Poems that Milfen made ; the King's Son> or the 
Son of the King. 

Q.S*pppfi two s'tto meet together in the Geni- 
tive-Cafe? 

A. If the Subftantive be of the Plural Number, 
the firft * is cut off; as, the Wattioitr't Arms, or the 
Arms of the tfarrianrt ; the Stoie't End, or the 
"End of the Stow, for the Warrfovrs't Armt, the 
Stonet't End. (<t) 

Nate, 



(«} I cannot but be of Opinion with a Learned Di- 
vine, who conceives this Way of Speaking to be con- 
trary to Analogy, and not juflifiablc : We have a good 
Way of denoting the Genitive in the Singular, which 
Way we derive from our Saxon Ancciton : But they 
never ufed it for the Genitive Plural ; neither did we. 
I have obferved fcvcral good Wiiters, who being of- 
fended at this Way of Speaking, have choftn to clap 
in their} as, Warriours their Amu, thinking thereby 
\ to make the Genitive Plural aniwer to the^ Singular; " 
one by hit, and the other by their; But they kat« 
gene upon a falfe Suppofirion, in taking the '1 to be a. 
Contraction of hit, in the Genitive Singular. I know. 
nojuftifiable way of coming ofF here, but to alter the 
>'orm of Exprtflion, and to fay Arm of tht Wmrriourt, 
No pretence (hat I can think of, will ever make the, 
ether paft for t«rn3 Writing. The ignorant Vulgar 
brgsn if; prrd the Learned have followed it ai.lgno- 
unily, not underflanding the Nature of the Expreflion, 
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Note, I fay, thefirft * is cut off, or left out; for 
whctitheSubftamive Plural ends in* (it fomctimes 
ending in en, as Women) there wilt be a double * \ -4 ■ 
one 1 that makes the Plural, as JVarrhurt, md an- 
other 1 that makes the Genitive Cafe, as Warriourt't ; . 
then the former * is cut off, or left out for better 
Sound's Sake. 

Q. Whin the Singular Number en ds-in s, are both ■■ 
thess to he written in the Genitive Cafe ? 

ji. When the Singular Number ends in t, both 
theiV are for the moft part exprefled ; as, Charles.'* 
Horfc, St. James's Park. 

Note, Yet here, when the Pronunciation requires 
it, voumay leaveoutihefirft/j as, for Righttoufnefs 
Sate. 

Q; But if three Suhfantivet tme together, kiia 
da you make the Genitive Cafe 1 

A, When three Subtlantivescome together, the 
Genitive Cafe is made by adding i to thciecond-; 
as, the Queen 0/ Engl and 's Crouw, the Kingof 'Spain's ' 
Court. 

O4 iUvi happens this 1 

A. S is added tothefecond Subftantive, and for 
this Reafon, becaufe the <£uien of England's, is 
reckoned but as one Substantive. 

or whence it came. And yet every body almoft at the 
firft hearing, perceives that there is fomcthing amili, 
fome Flawinthe Exprefiion, and arc not fathficd with 
it while they ufc it. We have really no diilinft Ge- 
nitive Plural, though we have a Genitive Singular-: 
There is.the Flaw. I was, indeed, for entirely giving 
up this Genitive Plural, but on confulting a very judi- 
cious Friend, I have let it Hand. And indeed, when 
the Plural ends in en there fecmsto be a plain Genitive 
Plural; as, the Oxen's Feet j */■/ Children's Bread ;■ 
t ho' it docs not item fo when the Nominative Plural -^ 
ends in i, . 
■ y . t -' •' ,, /,, „ . J Sotnc> 
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Sometime? you will find two or three of theft 
Genitives put together ; as, Peter*/ Wife't Portion ; 
th« is, the Portion of the Wife of Peter ; Peter'* 
Brother's Wiffi Portion ; that is, the Portion of the 
Wifeof the Brothcrof Peter. 

Q. May not Ifo, the Book Mafter*s> at weft at 
the Miller's Book ? 

A. No : For this Genitive Cafe is always put 
before the Subftantive it is to be joined to; as, 
Han't Nature, not Nature Man's ; Milton 3 1 Poems, 
not Poentt Milton's. 

N. B. But they are tniftaken who think the t is 
added inftcad of kit, (the firft Part of the Word hit 
being cut off) and therefore that an (') Apeffropbe 
is either always to be written, or at lcalt to be un- 
derstood. 

Q; It not this S added hjlead of his, the frjl part 
of \\i$biixi<ut off I 

A. No: Mar ft Book, would fignify, Mary bit 
Book ; So likcwife when I fay, Sufin t Fan, the 
Senfe would be, if t was put for bit, Sujan bit Pan. 

Q^ Is it nttrffary that an (') Apoftrophc jbould 
te always -written before ties ? 

^f.No. 

Q. When ntnjl I viritt it 1 

A. When fomc Letter or Letters arc left out in 
the Genitive Cafe. 

A Note eoneernini Gender, 

Aswe havejufl mentioned one great Advantage 
of our Language, in being treed from that Trouble 
and Difficulty which arifes in the Greek and latin 
from the Variety of Cafes ; fo we (hall .now take 
notice of another Advantage it has> full as great 
as the former. 

Of all the Languages both ancient and modern, 

there is none but what admits of a Difference of 

Qtndtti 
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Gender in their Nouns, except (be Englijb, and 
CW«/? Language!. 

Q^Wbatit Gender? 

A. Gtmter is the Diftinftion of frx. 

Q^ Haw many Stxei are there J 

A. TbcrearetwoSexes, theMaleani Fmalt. 

Q. Hiw lAr Englifh Tongue any Gender ? 

jftKo-WehavefourwayaofdiftinguiihingtheSej. 

Qi Haw ^tf wr Englifh Jifiingai/b the Sex ? 

^f. I. When wc would expreO the Difference of 
Srx,wedo it (after the ftme Manner as we diftmguifn. 
the Ages and other Accidents) by different Words. 
So in the Relation of Pcrfoiu. 



Malty 


Female. 


Male* 


Female, 


Batchelour 


Maid Virgin King 


Queen 


Boar 


Sow 


Lad 


Lafi [a) 


Boy 


Girl 


Lord 


Lady 


Bridegroom Bride 


Man 


Woman 


Brother 


Sifter 


Mailer 


Dame 


Buck 


Doe 


Milter 


Spawner 
Niece 


Bull 


Cow 


Nephew 


Bullock 


Heifer 


Ram 


Ewe 


Cock 


Hen 


Sloven 


Slut 


Dog 


Bitch " 


Son 


Daughter 
Hind 


Drake 


Duck 


Stag 


Drone 


Bee 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Father 


Mother 


Widower 


Widow " 


Friar 1 


Nun 


Wizard 


Witch 


Gander 


Goofe 


Whoremon-Whore or 


Horfe 


Mare 


get 


(Strumpet 


Husband 


Wife 







II. Butwhentherearenot twodifferentWorddto 
exprefe both Sexes, or when both Sexes are com- 
prehended under one Word, then we add an Ad* 
jefti ve to the Word to diftin^uifli toe Sex, as a Malt 

to) £«,'Jit»Cootiaftionefii».iV i /I. 

Child, 
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Chi! J, a Female Chit J, a He-Goat for the Male* a 
She-Goat for the Female. 

III. Sometimes we add another Subftantive to 
the Word, to diftinguifli the Sex; as a Man-Ser- 
vant, a Maid-Servant, a Cock-Sparrow, » Hen- 
Sparrow. 

IV. There are likewife fomc few Words which 
diftinguifh the Female Sc,x from the Male, by the 
Ending [,//]. 



Malty 


Female. Male, 


Female. 


Abbot 


Abbcrs Jew 


Jeweft 

Lionels 


Aftor 


Actrefs Lion 


Adulterer 


Adultcrels Marquef 


Marchionels 


AmbafTador AmbafTadrefc Mailer 


Miftrcfs 


Baron 


Baron e& Priron 


Patronefs 


Count 


Countefi Prince 


Princefs 


Deacon 


Dcaconcfi Prior 


Prioreft 


Duke 


Duelled Poet 


Poettfs 


FJeflor 


Eleflrefi . Prophet 


ProphcteG 


Eniperour 


Emprefs Shepherd 


Shepherded 



Covcrnour Governed Tutor Turrcfs 
Heir Hcirefs Vifcount Vifcountefs 

Hunter Hunircfs 

And two Words in [/*,] Adir.inijlratrix, Exe- 
cutrix. 

Qj Jfhitt art tht Words that you itntrally ufe (1 
•uhenyou/peaiof a Thing thatis Male or Female? 

A. The common Words that wc ufe to exprels 
the Difference of Sex by, arc Hrand She.- When 
we fpeak of the Male Sex, we ufe the Word He ; 
when we fpeak of the Female Sex, we ufe the 
Word She : But when we fpeak of a Thing that is 
neither of the Male nor Female Sex> we ufe the 
Wfd Jr. For Exirople, fpcaking of Sutter, 
We do not fiy He or She mclis, buc It melts; fo 
'fptsking of Bttr, we do not fay He or She is good; 
" buc It is good. It, is alfo fometimes ufed when 
a ibc. 
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the S« is undetermined ; M, D» »' «•* '*• 



CHAP. VI. , 

0//fcA R T I C L E S. 

BECAUSE Nouns commonly fignify Things 
in a general and large Scnfe and Manner, certain 
Words called Arikkt arc made ufc of in fome 
Languages, Us in (he Greek, Wehh, Englf, and 
feveral others, to determine and fix their Significa- 
tion, and apply them to a particular Thmg. 

Q. What is an Article ? -.-.,' 

-^ An Article is a Word fct before a Subftantive, 
for the clearer and more particular exprcfling of it; 
as, a Man, that is, Jme Man or Other ;tbe Marty 
that is, joint certain Man, of whom you have fpoke 
before. _ ,.__, 

Q. Hovimany Articles are there wEnghth? 

A. There arc two Articles, a, and 7**. 

No/*, Thefe are really Adjectives, and are ufed* 
almoft after the fame Manner as other Adjectives. 

Q. W^d/ir r/» Vfitftbe Articles? 

-rf. To fletcrmine and fix the Signification or Sente 
of Nouns, and apply themto a particular Thing. 

A is an ytfrf «/e that may be applied indifferently 
toanyoncparticularPcrfonorThing. i 

*4 is a Numeral Article, or an -flfftw « 
Number, and fignifies as much as One; though 
lefs emphatically ; that is, not info ftritt aSenfcas 
One, iinlefi in this Phrafc, all to a Malt. 

Bur when the Subftantive begins with a Vowel, 
or h, ihen we write an, inftcad of a, if the 6 be 

fmintiM : 
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founded ; as, an Eye, an Hmr ; but * H «re, a llcnJi \ 

tn Habit, or a Habit. 

Q^Whatlt thi Difference between a and the? 

A. * or ax, denotes or fignifies tfic applying of 
ageneral Word to feme ene particular Pcrfon or 
Thing, in a large and undetermined Senfe; that is, 
not telling what particular Pcrfon or Thing you 
mean; %%,Patienctis aVirtue; and therefore is fee 
only before Nouns of the Singular Number. 

A. The is an Article that declares, or fliews, 
what particular Thing or Perfon is meant in fpeak- 
ing or writing. It fignifies as much, as That, but 
lefs emphatically, that is, not fo fully. 

Natty The, is a Demonjlrativr Article, becaufe 
it Chews what Particular you mean. 

The Article the is fet both before the Singutarand 
Tlural Number j becaufe we can fp*afc rjetermi- 
nately> or in a fixed Senfe, as well of many as of 
sne Particular ; as, the Man, that is, ht who wrote 
the Boob; the Men, that is, they who robbed the 
Htufe. 
■V Qj Artthe Articles put to the Pronouns t' 

A. The Articles are not put to the Pronouns 7, 
Thau, Tin, ire, Te, My, Thy, Our, &C. We do 
indeed ufe them before fame, felf, he, (be; as, the 
fame, the felf, a or the he, a or the (be ; yet here 
iome Subftantivc is underftood, as the fame, that 
is, Perfon or Thing; and fo of the reft. 

Q^jfre the Articles fet before the {articular 
Karnes of Virtues ,&C. 

A. TbcArticles arc not fet before the particular 
Names of Vtrtuet ; as, Jifiiet, Sobriety, &c. Of 
Vuts; as, Drunltemttfs, &C. Of Metals; as, Gold, 
Silver, &c. Of Cora ; as, Wheat, 6cc. Of Herbs ; 
ts, Marjoram, &c. 

Q. Are tht Articles put before proper Names t 
■ ^No. „ 

< ,■ , . ^ 
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* Q; »*/ *«* wf proper Nimej and tbt Pro- 
nouns tbt Articlts fit it/art them t 

A. Becaufe they do of themfelves iu&vhtwtllj or 
farthalarty diilinguilh the Things or Perfons of 
which one fpealw; tod they being thuj particularly 
diftinguilhca, wed not any more particular Diftinc- 
tion. And for this rcafon the Word Gad, fi^nify- 
ing the Sovereign Being, has no Article before it. 
So lileewife the Names of Cemtries, Provide*, 
Riven, Mountains, ficc. have no Articles before 
them. 

Except. 1. When it is for Diftinflion fake; as» 
He it a Cburchil ; that is, tie wbefi Name is Cbnrchil J 
Co, she Taibtts, that is, the Tamil] of the Talbots : 
Or by way of Eminency; as, tbt Alexanders, 
the Cttfars, the Marlboroitgbr, tbt Engtnes ; any 
brave and valiant Men being called by thoie 
Name*. 

2. When fotne Subftantive is underftood ; as, 
the A'hemarlt, that is, tbt Ship Albmarh. Httoas 
drowned in the Thames, w tbt Rhine, or in tbt Da- 
nube, i. e. in tbt River Thames, &c. River being 
understood'. 

We (hall take notice of the Divifion of the Ar- 
ticles into Definite and Indefinite. 

Q. IVhatit tbe Definite Article? 

A. The Definite Article is, tbt, which reftrains 
or determines theSenfeof the Word it U put be- 
fore, to fome Particular. 

Q. IKbat is the Indefinite Article ? 

A. The Indefinite Article is a, which leaves the 
Scnfe of the Word to which it is prefixed, unde- 
termined to what Particular you mean. 

Q. Have ell Laniuaies the Articles} 

A. No : For the Latin is without tbeau 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. VII. 

Of the AdjeAive. 

. AS the iJoun Suhflawtivt is ufcd to denote the 
,** SubfUnceofany Thing, or the Thing it fclf; 
Co the Adjtflive is ufcd only to denote its Manner 
or Quality, according to the different Notions we 
conceive or form of it: For Example, the Word 
Plant denotes the Thing it ftlfj but it' I would ex- 
prefs Ibmc Quality belonging to it, I add the Word 
'B'w to Plant, and this Word Fine is called an Ad- 
jellive. 

Q. What is an Adjc&ivc ? 

J. The Adjeffive is a Word that exprefTes the 
Qualifies or Properties o£ a Thing: as, good, bad> 
•wije, foofifb, great, finall, &c. 

When two Siibitantivcs arc put together in Com- 
jxifition, the firft takes to it felf the Nature of an 
Adjeflivc, and is commonly joined to the follow- 
ing Subftantive, by a (-) Hyphen; as, a Sea^lifi, 
i. e. a Fiji of the Sea. 

Note, But we may reckon thefe Words only 
compounded Subftantives; finccitisufuilbnly for 
Adjectives to be joined toSubftantives; and indeed 
inmoft of them, fome other Word may be fairly 
■underflood ; as, in Sun-fljint, i. e. theShine o/ihe 
Sun ; where of may be underflood : So in Se/j- 
Torment, i. e. the Torment of one's (elf: So, a 
Gold-Ring, i. e. aRinga/Gold. Here wemayob- 
fervc, that in Subftaniives thus compounded, the 
Subftantive that iliould be firft, is, for better Sound 
Sake, placed hft : as, the Heod-aeb, the Ach of 
the Head. 

Adjectives arc often ufcd as Subftantives;. as,. 
others, for otbtr Men, or othtr Things : So, One 
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lias in the Plural Out/, as little Ones. But wefhall 
hive oecaGon to fpeak of this afterward. 

Adjtilivts do alfo often take the Nature of Ad- 
verbs, and then arc reckoned as fuch ; as ill donr, 
&c. 

AH the Ordinal Numbers, as firft, fecoml, &t, 
are "Sever' added to a SubfhntiveTlural. 

It may not be amifs to take notice of the Ufc of 
fome AdjeSivtt. Sundry and bath arc added only 
to Subftancives Plural : as, fundry Times, hoik the 
Men. For both the Man and the Woman, \i \ 
particular way of fpeaking. All, being put to a 
Subjlantive of the Singular Number, iignifics the 
whole Quantity; as, All the Wine, i.e. the whole 
Quantity of the Wwe : But being put to a Subftan- 
tive Plural, it fignifics the whole Number, as All 
the Boyr, i. c. all the Number of the Boys. Every 
if joined only to a Subftantive Singular, as Every 
Man, every Boy, not Every Men, every Bays. . 
Much, is added to a Subjlantive Singular, and de- 
nutes a great Quantiiy; is Much Wine, i.e. agreat 
dial of Wine. Marty, is joined with a Subjlantive 
Plural, and fignifies .a great Number; as, Many 
Men, for a great Number of men. For Many « 
Man is a particular Phrafc. More with a Subjian- 
tivt Singular, fignifies.^ grtflttr Quantity ; is, Mart 
Wwe, i.e. a greater Quantity of Wine. But when 
added to a Subjlan'rive Plural, it denotes a greater-' 
Kuwberj as, More Men, i. e. a greater Number. 
So Mo(l, with a Subfhntive Singular, denotes the 
grcavit Quantity ; with a Subiuntivc Plural, the 
Rreatcft Number. Each, is joined only to a Sub- 
ibntive, as Each Man, not each Men. As to the " 
Word Enough, whether it be joined [oaSubftao- 
tive Singular or Plural, as W« enough, Boots e- • 
vwgh, I fee no teafon for a different Spelling; 
though I grant k is ufual to pronounce it when . 
joined toaNoun Plural morewftlyj unwm 

For 
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For M», when the Subftantive does not follow,' 
we.ufe Nw*, as, Is there any Beer } There it none. 
■We likewife ufe None with the Addition of theie 
Words* of it, in the beginning, middle, or end of 
• Sentence. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Compart/en of Adjectives, 

Q. yiMK AT it Compart fon} 

"* -*. The comparing Things between 
one another, whereby we fee that one Thing isfutb, 
another is mare fuch, and another is mofl (nth. 
So of three loft Things, one is foft, another is 
fofter, and the third is fiftefi of all ; where you 
lee, that in order to make this Comparifon between 
Things, AHjeftivet are turn'd into other Endings ,• 
lb that we make three Steps, which are called De- 
grees. - 

Q^ Hovi many Dtgreet ofCtmpariftu are there t 
A, There arc three Degrees of Comparifon^ the 
Toftrve y the Comparative^ and the Superlative ; 
»sfoft,Jofter,fifi*Jt. 

1. The Pojitive Degree isufedtodenoteorfignify 
a Thing to be limply fuch ; *s, foft Wool!, a fair 
Woman ; wherefore this is properly (peaking no 
Degree, it denoting the Thing to be fith t without 
havingany Relation or Refpe&toany other Thing. 

2. The Comparative Degree is ufed to denote a 
Thing to be more fuch than another Thing, as fofter 
or more foft Wooll, a fairer or more f sir Woman. 
And in this Degree the Comparifon begins to 
be made, it having relation to tome other Wooll 
that is not fi fift, or to fome other Woman that is 
ao fi fair. 

3- 
% 
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%. The Suptrlative Degree is ufed to denote the 
'hing to be mfi f»eb; as, thefefteff, or weft foft 
V00U, tixfiirtjt, OTmoJlfairWoiaia^ J 
Q^ Htvi it the Comparative Degree firmed or 
mde\ 

Ai The Comparative Degree it formed or made 
by putting rr to the Ptfitive ; as, fifter, fairer. 

Which Words are made by putting *rto thePc^ 
(itivts fift and fair. 

But it the Peftive Degree ends in e, then yon 
cutoff tbefirilf, or, which is all one, only add r, 
to make the Comparative : As vafi t luijir ,- for if 
youweretoadd ertoviife, andnotcut off the firil 
e, it would bcviifeer. 

Q; Hour it the Superlative Dtptx firmed er 
made f 

A. The Superlative Degree is formed or made * 
by putting ejl to the Pojitive j tsfofteft^ faireft. 

Which are made by putting eft to the Pofitive 
fift and fair. 

But if the Pofitive ends in e, then the firft e is cue 
oft, or, which is all one, ft is only added to malce 
the Superlative, as vufeft, &c. 

The Comparative Degree is liltewUe expreCTed By 
adding the Adverb mere to the Pofitive ; as, fift. 
more feft, or (after: fa Ukcv/ik the Superlative De- 
gree is cxprefled by putting theAdmbwefl to the 
Wwwj tt, M», Mfts£ oi fiftefli Ji> thufift 
denotes the Poliuve Degree^ jS)w, Qr mere fift. 
the Comparative ; _/»/«/, or m/r fift, the Super- 
lative. r ' 

But AdjeBivety fuch chiefly as come from the 
*■««, and that end in ain, as certain ; in iw, as 
H'"ve; ine*l,u angelical; in „, as golden i in 
hufatbert/i in *//, ufriigdUn; in «, « „#- 
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At as General Ant as Conjl 'ant 

Able »s Commendable' Ent as Excellent 
Ing& Loving lblt as vifble 

ijb&PeeviJb ' EdisWcbed 

Efi as Honefi Id ts Rigid 

Out as Vertnout Some as Troublefome 

Form- or make the Comparative Degree by putting 
the Word More before them, and the Superlative 
by putting the Word Mefi before them. 

Except Able and HanJfime, which arc com* 
/ pared according to the Ruie. 
v Some Adjcdtives are compared by putting the 
Word bttte ' to make the Comparative, and befi to 
makcthc Superlative; as Learned, better Learned, 
befi Learned; Matured, better Matured, befi Ma- 
tured. 
1 Q. AreallAdjedivet compared by adding er, or 
i \ more to the Comparative, and eft and molt to the 
Jv Superlative J 

A. No : There are fome Adjectives which are 
Irregular, that is, are not compared according to 
the foregoing Rulcej lucharctne ' 
Politive y Comparative, Superlative. 
Good, Better, Bcft [btttefi). 

Bad,Ew/,orI//, Worfc, Worft from (-worfefi); 
Little, Leli, Left {lefefi).) 

^ 0^ Can all Adjtclivet be compared? 

A. No: There are fome Adjectives that annot 
be compared, or take the Words more, very, or 
mojl before themj becaufe thcydo not admit of 
anylncreafc in their Signification : Thatis,inthofe 
Adjedtives, we cannot fay, one a fuch, another 
- " more fitch, and a third wofi frch; as all, one, for 
of three onri, we cannot fay, one is one, and another 
Umoreene, and thcotheriswejfl one. 

Thefe want the Comparative Degree; Middle, 
vaddlemofi, very, vtryefi. 

Some 
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Some Adjectives of the Comparative and Su- 
perlative Degree arc formed from Prcpofitions ; 
as from 

Fore comes former* foremejt, [and firjl, is ic 
were, for'Jl.'} From Up, upper, upmoft, and upper- 
tMOjt. From Neatb, (obfoletc) neatber, neatker- 
tnojt. From bind,hindrr,hindermofi. Vtom Late, 
later, and Utter, Uteft, or /^y?. Moe {formerly v 
ufed) makes mart, moft, as it wcremo'r, no'Ji. 
gueflions relating to the Eighth Chapter. 

Q^ Tell me what Degrees of Comparijon the fol- 
lowing Words are of; 1 Jard, harder, harde(V, more 
hard, molt hard j Fair, fairer, fjircit, more fair, 
moll fair, &c. 

A. Ward and fair are of the Pofitive Degree. 

Q. lio-w do you ittov) that ? 

W. Bocaufc ihcy denote or fignify the Tiling or t 
Perfon to be (imply fo, and fo without comparing If 
them with any other Perfon or Thing : For it I fay \J 
Mwyis fair, that doesnot gainfay, but thatSarah 
may he at fair : So if I fay that Iron is hard, I may 
alio fay, Steel is as hard. 

Q. But of -what Degree of Com pari fat are the_ 
Wards, fairer, more fair ; harder, more hard ? 

A. They arc of the Comparative Degree. 

Q; H010 do you inovs that ? 

A. Becaufcwhenl make a Comparifon between 
Mary and Anne, I find that Mary is fair, but Anne 
h fairer, or more fair, that is, exceeds Mary in 
Beauty. 

Q± Of -what Degree of Comparifon aretbeWordt i 
faircft, moft fair, hardcit, moll hard ? 

A. Of the Superlative. 

Q. How do you know that t 

A. Bccaufc when I make a Comparifon b:twcen 

Sofanna, Elizabeth, and Lucy, I perceive that Su. 

fauna is fair, but that Elizabeth is fairer, or more 

D fsir 
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fair than Sufar.ru, and that Lacy is the faireft, or 
moll fair, of cither Sufanna or EL&abetb: Thar 
ii, Lucy exceeds them both in the higheft Degree 
of Beauty. 

Qi. hit good En$R\tt fay, more ftronger, mod 
ftrongeft ? 

A. No: You ought, to fay, j7riwjw, or elfewof* 
firong ; Jlrongeje,ot clfe moft firong ; for tnortfironger 
would ngnif'y as much as more wort firong, and wofi 
f.rongefi, as much as wofi ino/l firong, 

Q^ Do not §\i\>&m\\vcs formComparifon J 

jt. Ko: For though a Thing may have the 
Word morror /'/(applied toit> as it isof a larger or 
lefi Extent than another Thing; ycc it cannot be 
laid \obt lefi a Subflance than anoihcrThing: For 
Example, a Plant cannot be more or lcG a Plant, 
than another Plant. 

Qi Give we the Comparative and Superlative 
Degree tf theft Adjeltivts following ; Sweety ripe, 
high, good, all, big, loud, Broad. 

J. Sweet, fvxeter, fvieetrft . Ripe, riper, riprS. 
High, higher, higheft. Good, better, btft. ^tfis 
not compared. Big, bigger, birge/l. Loud t louder^ 
/ondefi. Broad, broader, broadep. 



C H A P.- IX. 
Of the PRONOUN. 

A S the too frequent Repetition of the fame 
** Words is difagrecabie and urpleafant, fo this 
Inconvenience could hardly have been avoided; 
iince Men have occafion to make frequent Mention 
of the fame Things i if certain Words-had not been 
made ufeof to fupply the place of Neurit, and pre- 
vent their being too often repeated ; which Words 
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•re called Prcnoimt, that i«> Words put for N«ww 
For as W«« are the Marks or Signs of Thing*, fo 
Pronouns are of Nmw. 

Q; IVkatit a Pronoun ? 

w. A Prenmi is a Word that may be ufed inftead 
of any Niw*- Subjraniive. As, 

Inftead of my Name, I (ay, /. 

Inftead of thy Name, I lay, Tisou. 

Inftead ofhis Name, Hay, He. 

Inftead of her Name, I uy,Sbe. 

So inftead of faying the Boot of Peter, we fay, 
khBook; in fpcaking to Peter, wc fay, it it your 
Best, &c. 

Now we are to confidcr that all Ttifeourft may 
be brought under, or confined to thefe three Heads : 
That is, Wc either fpeak of ourfdves, to another, 
or of another. And cheie three Heads ate called by 
the Name of Perfint. 

Q^ Uovi many Pcrfons are theft ? 

jt. There are in Difcourfc three Terfont. 

Q^_ What do you mean by three Perfons ? 

/f. Three Heads which comprehend or contain 
all the Branches of oar Difcourfc or Speech. 

Q; What Pronoun art of the nrft, fecond, ani 
tWlulPerfiw! 

i. In fpeakingof myfelf, IufethcWord F; and 
if more than one fpeak of themfelvcs, ilicy ufe ihc 
VVordiuf; which. Words 1 and w, are faid to be 
of the firft Ptrfott, 

2. When wefpeale to another, we ufe the Word 
thou ox you i but when we fpeak to more than one, 
we ufe the Word ye or you - t which Words thou or, 
}"", and ye, are faid to be of the fecond Ptrfon. 

3- In fpcaking of another, if of the Male-Sex^ 

we fay A, ; jf orthcFww/e.Sftc.wefay/S*; Butif 

wc fpeak of a Thing that is neither of the Male o» 

"—****, wc ufe the Word it; and if we fpeak 

D 2 of 
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of more Things than i one, Ik them be of the MA 

or FimA-Stx, or othetwifc, we ufe the Word tin ■ 

And thefe Words fc,./»<> "• «" d '*•/> " c W ™ 

beofthethtrdP'ryiff. 

Hence we may obferve : 
«• IliofthcfirftPi"/«Singulir. 

C 7t». or r«»Uo( the fecond Prr/".» Singular. 
'■ 2 r.nand/rareofthe fecond Prr/m Plural. 

I He J!'i,'>, are of the third Prr/m Singular. 
V 5 Tirr is of the third Ttrfi* Plural. 

And fo likcwife all other N.»»<, when fpokenof, 
. JS the third Pr'/ra .■ Of the third Fnfi* Singular, 
"AoMtameii'i of the third Ftrfi. Plural if 
more than one be meant. 

rJhZ,l rL rfcr.t. »/-fc pWNwhrl 
' i. It is cuftomary among us, (ashkcwireamonj 
.1, T P,,»,4 and others) though we fpeak but to one 
SttSr Perfon, m ufe the PluralNumber : But 
Senwefay . °,»d no, ,,; and the Vctbtha, ta 
Sfttoft is always of the Plural Number, lor wc 
S»"^, which is the Plural; »d«/", 
&$ which is the Singular. So hkew.fe out of 
levy, wntc" i u p7™ forffena and tier, fo 

S3£5gEja #»£ 

ckoSU of Contempt or Famu,a,,,y . 
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fition : As, I vrillgivt ye * Tape if it : And I viill 
go aviay from ye. 

Q^ What Jo you mean by the foregoing and fol- 
lowingState •/ the Pronoun J 

A. ThcPrmwx bavea twofold Sf*r>, both in 
the Singular and Plural Number. The f eft State we 
(hall call the foregoing Staff) ss, I, tet j thefitona! 
Start we fliall call ihcfollo-whg State, as, me, us. 

Tile Pronoun is uftfd in the for/going State, when 
it ii fet alone ; as, W6» «&/ »* ? /. Or, when i: 
goes before the (-"«■£; as, / love, noc»«? /aw ; «.-* 
>«(/, not vi read. But it is ufed in the folk-wins 
State, when it follows the Vtrb or Prepoftion, as, 
TA.' Man loves me, not The Man loves J; Godbltfs 
Hi, not God blejt vie. So Peter gave to me y not /» 
Ij j'atw iiT*rt *ff «( not (o 11*. 

W!» is an Interrogative Pronoun) for a Pronoun 
that we commonly ufc in asking a Qucltion) ami 
is the fame in both Numbers : Its fotloviitg State 
is inborn) which is alfo the fame in both Num- 
bers. 

Whom, though it be mtim\ly the foihioing State, 
yet Ufe, in our Languagc,as wellas in moft other*, 
places it before the Verb ; as, He it the Man •whom 
I favi, that is, He it the Man Ifovj whom. Hut it 
does for the moft parr follow the Trepoftion, as, 
Hevtat the Man to wham I gave it; I fay for the 
moft part, becaufc when the Prepofition is pm out 
of its natural Place, vibom does then go before ic ; 
as, Whom did you give that to ? for, To vihom did 
you give that t Whom do you go with ? for, ll'itb 
•whom do you fo J Whom i» fometimes left out; u, 
He is the Per foul gave it to; i.e. to whamlgave 
it. 

O^ How art who, which, and whitufidf 

A. Who is ufed when we fpeak of Perfons ; as, 

IFboisthat Man? But we do not fay, Who it thai 

D 3 Soot! 
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Boot I For when we fpeik of Things we uife 
what, as. What Book it tbatt And though -what 
be ufcd fometjmes when we (peak of Pcrfonsi yet 
then it fcems 10 have another Senfe than what the 
PmekM his, and is mher a Uoun-Adjetlive ; as, 
What Mamis be? that is, what fort of a Man ? 

WBo and wtw* are alfo frequently ufed when no 
Qucftion is asked, and fignify Relation to fomc 
Perfcn ; as Peter is the Mats whom 1 faw. The) 
art tkt Men who hits the Church. Sec the Article 
under the Word which, 
Q. With are tbe Pronouns- PoflHIive? 
A. From ihe Pronouns above mentioned come 
several others, called Pronoutit-Pofcfjive, becaufe, 
- they fignify Poffcflion : As, from me, come my 
ana mine; from thee, come tbyind thine ; from 
ut, our, and tart ; from you, your, and yours, Sec. 
So Jl/f Beo*, is the Book belonging to me ; Tour 
Boot, is the Book belonging to you. 

Yet thefe ProKouxs'PtjfejJtve are not always 
ufed to denote Popffton : for fomCtimcs they are 
ufcd to exprefs the Cauft tr Author of * Thing; 
as, This is your doing: that is, mi are the ia sift or 
oetafonoftbit. Thit it my Book, for, This h a Book 
of my writing, or, lam the Author of tbtt Boot. 

Q Js i hen any difereaet between my Wmirie, 
thy <iffd' thine, cj''. f 

A. The Pronouns wy, tby, her, our, your, their, 
are to be ufcd when they are joined to Subltan- 
tives; as, This it my Houfe! This it my Book. But 
mine, thine, hers, yours, tbeirt) arc to be ufed 
when the Subftantive is Icfr out or undcrftood, as 
5 bit Houfe it mine ; Thit Book it mine ; that is, 
This Houfe is my Houfe, Sec. Ltkcwife if max does 
not follow: af, it it your own, not yours turn ; fo, 
our own, not ours own. Yet mine and thine are 
'fotnetimes ufed when the Subftantive iscxprcfled, 
if 
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if the Subfantive begins with a Vowel, but not 
elfe; is, my Arm-, ox mint Arm; tbyovsn,ottbint 



A Tabic of all the Vronouns. 
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Q^JVt^itb Pronouns areSvbJlantive, and 'xbhb 
art Adjedive ? 

A. The Provaim arc divided into Subthntim 
and Adjectives ; the Pronotit Subftantive are, 7, 
than or yon, v,-e, ye ot yau, hmfilf,ind them/elver: 
The Adjeitives are, ht,jbe, tbty,it,tny,mine,thy, 
thine, aur, tun, your, yauriyher, their t theirs, who, 

The following Words, this, that, the fame^ are 
not Praitautir,butAdje{Iivet. 

D 4 For 
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For they are not put to fupply the Place of the 
Noun SubfUmivc ; but are joined to Subftamives, 
juft as other Adjcftives are; as, thh Man, that 
Man? which Alan, the fame Man. And if at any 
time we meet them without their Subitantive*, 
which is not often, yet the Subftamives are under- 
ftood. . 

Tbit makes in the Plural Number tbtfit and 
that makes thtfe. 

i. That is often ufed inftead of who, whom, or 
•which ; as, I faio a Man that [who] had bttn on 
the fame Side that [which] I had been on. He it 
the Man that [whom] vie fain, 

2. This and that are called Demon ftratives, be- 
caufe they (how what particular Pcrfon or Thing 
you mean: And they frequently have very put after 
them, for the fuller and more clear Detnonftration 
of what you mean. 

7th and That are (aid both of Perlbns and 
Things j a*, this «r that Man, this or that Book, 

Which is an Adjective, and is the fame in both 
Numbers; it is ufed when we fpeak of Things, as 
tnhi and whom arc when we fpeak of Perlbns. 

JFIiich U called an Interrogative when it is ufed 
in aikinga Qycftion ; as, IVhieh it the Place ? And 
it is alfi> called a Relative, when ic has Relation to 
iome SubitamUc cxpreffed or underftood; as, 
Which Thing irill never do. litre it the Ring which 
l_Uing] jexfojl. 

0-~'« which is ufed' fometimes after the Pro- 
ne;:™ PolTdltvc in an emphatic al or expreflive man- 
ner, is alio an Adjective; as, my own Hoa/c, your 
run Lands-, Alexander** own Sword. 

The Word /?// makes in the Plural fihtt, and 
and hasalways a Pronoun Adjective before it ; as, 
"'jfctfi 'h fi ! f> <»<r Jelvef, your filvei. 

Bur we commonly fay hhufelf, for hit /elf, itfilf 
for its Je/fy and thtmfchtt for their j'elves ; except 
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m be added ; for then we fay, hit van Jeff, 1st 
wfeff, their avm feivet. 



CHAP. X. 

Of the Verbs, with Notes concerning Tenfes- 
or Times, Perfons, and Moods.. 

QiWrHa/w-Vcrb? 

v v A. A Verb is a Word that betokeneth 
being) dwi-, or fujfering. 

i. Being is here to be taken not onljr in its com- 
mon Scnfe of Exiftencc, but alfo in its lirgeft 
Senfc, as it denotes the being in fomc Pofture or 
Situation, orCircumftance, or fome way or other 
affefted; as, to /land, toft, to bang, to lie, to abide, 
to be cold, tobekotjtobe'jjtt. 

2. Defag, denotes all manner of Aftion; as, «* 
fight, to -viritet to ffa/, to dance, &C. 

3. Suffering denotes the Imprcffions that PerJbw; 
or Things receive : We are to confider, that a» 
PcrfonsorThingsaitor do, fothey are often acted 
upon, or become the Subject of Action themfelvesi, 
as, Charles- beats, here beats denotes the Action of:"- 
Charles j Charier is beaten, here is beaten denotes 
the Imprcffion or Suffering that Charles receives; . 
for Charles is the Subject on which the Action of - 
Beating is cxercifed. 

Q. IVhatWordt are Verbs? 

A. All thofe Words that denote or Gff\ify Being,, 
Doing) or Suffering, are called Verbs. 

Thofe Verbs that Minify merely Being may be cal- 
led Effential Verbs ; thofe that fignify Doia^ire cal- 
led Verbs Affive ; thofe that (ignify Suffering are 
D J called; 
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galled Vtrh Ptjjhe. But we have, ftriflly fpwk- 
•ng, BQJ'trkiVaJJivt. 

NOTE I.' O/TenfewTime. 

O^WW/jTcnfc? 

A. Tenfe is the Time of the Verb. 

<\ What is the Time*/* Verb? 

A. The Tinft or Time of a Vtth relate* to ft 
Thing * doing, dent, or not done. 

Q^ ITov) many Tenfes art there t 

A. AsfoiTenfes or Times, the natural or proper 
Number is three, becaufe all Time a either p aft, 
prefix or to tome : That is, 

I. The Pt tfent Time, that now is. 

It. The Prefer Time, that if /)«/?. 

III. The F*(irrr 7imf, that isyet»«w. 

If we confider whether an Aflionbe perfeifr, or 
impcrfcit, ve may make fix Ttnfit of Times ; that 
is, three times of the Impelled A3 ion, and three 
times of the Pcrfefl Aflion. As, 

I. The PrefintTitBe of the Imperfc<2 Aflion ; , 
as, Iftp, I do /up, or I am-at Supper now, but have 
not yet done. 

li. The Prefer Time of the Impcifcfl Atflion j 
as, 7 -was at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 

HI. The Future Time of the ImperfeA A&ien ; 
is, IJball ftp, OJJbalt he yet at Supper ; but not 
that I (hall hive then done it. 

IV. The PrrfiutTioie of ihe Perfefl Aflion; 
a*, 7 have fupped, and it is now done. 

V. The P««rTimcof ihc Perfect Aclionj as, 
J bad then fupped, and it was then done. 

VI. The Future Time of the Perfect Aaionj u 
1 flail have fupped, andfiialihivsdoneit. 

Q. Hov> Wrt»/Tcnfcs are there in Englifh? 
' A. There arc in F.n^ijb two lenfes or Timet, the 
Tetfent Trie, and the Prefer Time. 

Google 
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Q. Ffrw da ]** inw tbtnt ? 

A. The Pi*/«rf IWr/S or Time ij the Pit* itfclf, 
as **r«. 

^*. The Prefer Ttwfi or 77«f is commonly 
made by adding ed to the PreJintTmt, at (Warns'. 

But if the Trtfmt Tenfe ends in », 11 Lrw, then 
the Prefer Tenfe is made by only adding d tothi 
Prefent ; tt laved. The frequent Contraction of 
this Tenfe is very Wameable: As, lav'd for laved, 
drovm'd for drowned; unlefi in-Poetry, when the 
Vcrfc requires it. 

Q^ B*f i/ -jw t.ive hut t*aa Tcnlcs, haia dt u» 
expreft the ether Times af the I'erb 1 

A, We do it by the help of certain other 
Words called Helping Verbs. 

In fome Words whore Prefent Tenfe ends in d 
or r, the Trtter Tenfe is the fame with the rrtfeit 
Tenfe ; as rtsd, rnd\ and then the Sonfc of the 
Place, and thc/Tr/w'»£Vcrbsmuftdiftm»ui(h!ricm. 
It is very probable they are Contritions, of ej, 
and fo mould be writ with a double dJ or ft ; « 
J have readJ, fieadd, or fbedi, (hrtadd, fftadd^ 
teftt, bifttjbnitt* bartt^futtffiutt, fett, flitt, fflitt, 
thruftt, viktt, fiaeatr. 

Q^ Does the Prerer Tenfe tlmjttwJi* ed> 

A. Not always; for (omctimes it en Is in /, or 

n. For there are a great miny Irregularities in 

the PrrfM- Tenfe, that is, there are a great many 

Words of this Tenfe which do not end in ed. 

N O T E II. 0/ the Pcrfons ef tht Verb. 

When we fpotte of the Pronouns, there was m ;n- 
tion made of the Perfim, which are three in both 
Numbers ; I, thav or ya», he or /be, for the Sin- 
gular ; We, ye or yen, and tbey, for the Plural. 

The Diftinftion. of Pcrfons and Numbers in the 

T.ngU'b Verbs, is chiefly fij;ni(ied by thefe Pronouns 

being put before them ; at, I burn, tbty burn \ or 

D 6 is 
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the ffetrd Perfon by any other Subflantive; ta,tbr 

fire i irnt, the Boys flay. 

In E tglijb there is no Change it all made of the 
Verbs ; except in 

The Second Perfon Singular of the Prefent 
Tenie, and in the Second Pcribn Singular of -the 
Prcter Tenfe, which Perfons are diftinguithed by 
the Addition of iff; as, than bumtfl, thou readep, 
thou burned ff, tbou loved'ft. So like wife 

In the Third Perfon of the Prefcn: Tenfe, an 
Alteration h made by adding the ending etb, or t, 
(or m if the Pronunciation requires it;) as, he burn- 
etb or burnt, he readttb or reads. In all theother 
Perfons the Word is the fame j as, I J»r»,w burn,. 
y bunt, tbey burn. So, / burnetii be burned, we 
burned, ye burned, they burned, &C. 

If the Prefrnt Tenfe ends in *, thenj? is added 
inftcad off/?, in the Second Perfon, and tb inllead 
of etb in the Third Perfon; as, J love, tboulovefi, 
he tovetb. 

Stmt Objirvationt relating to the Second and Third' 
Per/out of VtrJtt. 
In the Second Perfon of the Helping Verbs, 
Will and Shall, we fay nmtt t f&*Tt r by a Figure 
Called a Syncope, for tw"//'/?, Jball'ft : Likewife baft 
in the Second Pcrlbn for ba'fi, char is ba-v'Jl or 
bavefi ; fo in the Third Perfon, hath, that is, A*'r j6 
for haii'tboT httveth ; alfobad for bav"d. 

Q. Doatl Perfottf take etiiiit the Third Per/on 
Singular 1 

A. The Helping Verbs •mill, (hall, may, cam 
never take the ending eth in the Third Perfon ; for 
we do not fay, Ht viilleth fight, he canneib figbti 
Bcc. but be tail/ fight, be tan fight, &C. 

Q, ffoiu eh the Per/ins Plural of Verbs end ?' 
A. The Perfons Plural keep the Termination of 
die FirllPetfon Singular.. 

Thofe 
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Thefe Pcrfonal Terminations or Endings, eft 
and etb, are omitted when the Verb ii ufcd in an 
Imperative or commanding Senfe ; ti,-fight thou, 
not fgbteft than ; let the Soldier fght, not ht /be 
Soldier fightetb, or fgbtt. Sometimes a!fo they 
, are left out after the Conjunctions, if,tbat,though t 
although, whether ; as, If the Stnfe require it, for 
iftbe Senfe reauiretb or require! it: tie villi dare-, 
though be die for it, that is, though he diet for it. 
So, if I were, forwat': Thefe Endings of the Pcr- 
fon of the Verb are alfo fometimes left out after 
fome other Conjunctions and Adverbs, efpecially 
when the Verb is ufed in a. commanding or depend- 
ing Sentence. 

In the Endings*/?, tth, ed, and in, the Vowel e- 
is oftentimes left our, unleG the Pronunciation 
forbids itj and its Abfence is, when it is ncceffary, 
denoted by an ['] Apoftrophe; as, ddft for dotft, 
do'tb doth for doetb, did 1 ]} didjl for did/ft, plat'd tor ■ 
placed, burn'd burnt for turned, know n known for 
iuovitn. 

The Verb is alio often ufed without exprcfllng 
ehher the Perfon or Thing that is, docs, or fuf- 
fers, or the Number ; and then the PrepoGtion /* 
is fet before it ; as, to bum, to love. 

When the Verbis thus ufed, it is called a Verb 
Infinite or Infinitive, that is, not bounded; be- 
caufc its Signification is not determined to any 
Perfon or Number. This is ufed like the Infini- 
tive Mood in Latin, and is placed after Verbs and 
Adjectives^ as, 1 love to fgbt, it it good to- labour : 
It is alfo ufed as a Subilamive; as, To pray it* 
good Ailion, that is, to pray or Prayer it a good Ac- 
tion. But the Prepofition to is fomctimes omitted 
or left out, efpecially after the Helping Vcibs </»> 
will, (bail, may, can, and their Prctcr Tenfcs, dU t 
would, Ibeuld, might, could ; alfo after, iff*, 1 ?, let, 

bid* 
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bid, dare, help, and make ; as, J d» ft ad, 1 Kill 
. teacb. 

NOTE Iir. OftbtlAooto. 

Q. What it Mood ? 

A. As Cafes are the different Endings of the 
Noun, which are ufcd to denote the Refpcdt or 
Reference that Things have to one another j, lb 
Moods arc thedifrercnt Endings of ihe Verb, that 
ate made ufe of to exprcfi the Manners-Or Forms 
of its fignifying the Being-, Doing, or Suffering of 
it Thing. The Being, Doing, or Suffering of a 
Thing, may beconfidcrcd not only (imply byitfclf, 
but alfo as to the Poffibility of a Thing, that i', 
whether it can be done or not ; as to the Liberty 
of the Speaker, that is, whether lhcre be no Hin- 
drance to prevent his doing of a Thingi as to the 
Inclination of the Will, that is, whether the Speaker 
hasany Mind or Intention to the doing of it,* or to 
the Ncceflity of the Action to be done, that is, 
•whether [here beany Obligation of any kind upon 
a Perfon to do aThing. 

They commonly reckon in Lath four Moods, 
the Indicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive, 
and the Infinitive. 

i. The Indicative declares, demands, or doubts; 
as, I love, do I live. 

a. The Imperativecommands, entreats,cxhorts, 
or permits; as,ltttne/ow. 

3. The Subjunctive depends upon fome other 
Verb inthe fame Sentence, with fome Conjunction 
between ; as, ht is mad, if be were there. 

4. The Infinitive is ufedin a large undetermined 
Senfe; as, to love. 

Q^ Hat the Engiifh Tongue any M00J1 J 

A. There are no Moods, becaufc the Verb hat 

no Diverftty of Endings, to exprefi its Manners of 

iignifying. 
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Q. How do yon then exprtfi the different man* 
nert of yertt, whether a Thing may or tan be time, 
&c? 

A. We do til thit by the Aid of Auxiliary or 
Helping Verbs, which in the Latin, and Tome other 
Languages, is done by the Diverfiry of Termini' 
dons or Endings. 

For the Polfibility of the Thing is expreffcd by 
tin or ttM-y the Liberty of che Speaker to do a 
Thing by, mayor might j the Inclination of the 
Will is exprefTed by, -will or -would-, and the Ne- 
cefllty of a Thing to be done by, muff or ought, 
jbattatjhuM. 

gutfUant relating tt the Tenth Chapter. 

Q^ What do you meat by an Eflential Verb ? 

A. A Vtth that lignifics Being. 

Q_ What do you mean by a Verb Aftire ? 

A. A Vtrh [hit fignific* Doing j v,tohve,tteat t 
to read, to mate. 

<X_ What do yon mean hy a Verb Paflive? 

A. A Verb that li?nifics Suffering. 

Q^ Have vx any Paflive Verbs ? 

A, No: For wenavcnooncWordthitdcnotes 
Suffering, bat arc obliged to make ufc of two or 
three Words to fupply that Want. 

Q. Uovi do ist difiingnijb the Pcrfons rf the 
Verbs? 

A. We diftinguifh the Second Perfon Singular 
of the Prefent andPrerer Tenfeby the ending eft j 
as, thou lovejl, thou bumeft: And the Third Per- 
fon Singular of ihe Prefent Tcnfc by the ending 
eth or s; as, hi loveth or lovei. But the Diflinc- 
tion of the Perfons and Numbers of Verbs, is 
chiefly performed by the Pronouns I, vie, Sea 
being put before them, or in the Third Perfon by 
tny Subihntive; as, the Fire burnt, Boyt flay. 

Q^ What do you mean by the Prefent Tcnfe ? 
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A. The That that now is. 

<£ What do ytumt m e//£rPreter Tenfe? 

^. The rim* that ispaft. 

Qj WW <£>/** MA 4/ /if Future Tenfef 

.rf. The 7W tbat'M jtt to mm*. 

Q. Whence tomes the Word Verb? 

rf4. From Vtrhum a fP&r^ it being fo called by 
wiy of Eminence j for it is the chief Word in 2 
Sentence, and there is no Sentence, wherein it is 
not either cxprclfed or undcrftood. 



CHAP, xi; 
Oftbt PARTICIPLE; 

BEfore we come to give you an Account of the- 
Helping Verbs, ic is neceflkry that we fiy fome- 
th'ing of that Part of Speech which is called a Par- 
ticiple,, becaufe it h frequently joined to thofe 
Verbs. 

Q. What it a Participle? 

A. A Particip/c is a Part of Speech derived of a- 
Verb, and betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering, as 
a Verb does ; but it is othcrwifc like a Nw« Ad* 
jettivt. 

1. Derived of a Verb] It always comes from 
fome Verb; as from, to /eve, come the Particip let 
loving and loved, fiom to bum conic burned and 
burning. 

II. Signifies being, doing, «• fuffering} I- It fig- 
' TvS\Ct Being, 1 have been a Child, 1 -was filing. 

2. It fignifics Doing j as, I am reading the Botk, 
J. was Jveepfag the Heufe, J have burned the. 
IVoad, 

V It (ignifies Suffering ; as, J vits burned, J vios 
whiffed, I vias abuftd, &C. 

a 

' Google 
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Q. Art the Participles ever ufedat Adie&ivcs ? 

A. Ya. 

III. But it ttbtnaifi litt a Noun*Adje£tive] 
that is, it it often joined to a Sub/lantive j\i& likean 
Adjeilive^ as, a hving Chita, a dancing Dog, a 
jkavedllead, a mined Man ; yet in the fe Examples 
you fee how they fignify doing otfitffrring, as the 
Cirri does: They fignify Doing; as, a loving child, 
i. c. a Child that loves ; a dinting Dog, i.e. a Bug 
that danctf. They fignify Suffering; is, a Paved 
Head, i. c. it Ham f£.*f it jhavtd; a ruined Man, 
i. c. .* Ab* /£«/ It mined. 

Q^ H«tum4ffyParticiplcs4rr r£«-r ? 

A. There ate two Participles, the Atlive Par- 
ticiple, which ends in *'»£ as loving, and the Pafjivt 
participle, which ends in «/ as AvrJ. 

The Participle which ends in ing, is called the 
Altive Participle, becaufc it has an Aifive Stnfe, 
or fignifies doing ; as, J am catting a Stick. The 
Participle which ends in ed, is called the Pajjive Par- 
titiple, becaufc we, having in Englijb no f affect 
Voice, that is, no diftindt Ending to diftinguifh a 
Verb that fignifics doing, from a Verb that (ignifies 
filtering, make up this Want by the Help of the 
Verb ant, and this Participle ; as, I am laved, I am 
burned. 

N. B. For this Participle cannot be properly 
called a Pafjtve Participle from its Signification 
alone, it being alfo often ufed in an Allive Senfe ; 
as, I have loved the Man, I had burned the 
Ptptrt. 

The Ailive Participle is made by adding ing to 
the Verb; as, burn, burning, fight, fighting; but if 
the Vtrb ends in e, as love, then the t is left out in 
fix Participle, as, loving. 
. Qi. Doet the Active Participle al-wajt end in 
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A. Yes. 

Qz Why it the Participle in ingctlled the Aflirye 
Participle > 

A. Becaufe it (ignifies Atlion ot Doing, 
■ This Participle is often'ufed as aSubftantive; as, 
In tht JSepuurng, a good Underjlaudiug, an excellent 
Writing. 

Thii Participle is ufcd in a peculiar manner with 
the Verb to te, cfpecially in anfwcr to a Queftion j 
as, Q;_ What v/at you doing J A. I was writing, 
Q. Have you teen writing ? jtf. I hive been wri- 
ting, &(. And in this Cafe a is often fet before the 
Participle - y as, he it a-going, it it a- doing, he vial a- 
Jying>&c. And particularly after the Verbs of Mo- 
tion, to go, to tone ; as, be goes a-bunt'tng, Jbe came 
here a-crying; Why tome you hither a-fiolding f 

Q± What it tht meaning of 'a whegocsa-huming, 
he iia-dying? 

A. The a is undoubtedly the Remains of the 
Prepofirion on rapidly pronounced. John xxi. 3. 
in Saxon the Words ot Peter arc, U virile gon en 
fixoth, I will go a-fifhing. And there is, And go- 
ing on bunting, in Sto-w's Summary, p. 10. 

The Pajjivt Participle is made by adding ei 
to iheVerb ; as, burn, burned, bill, killed; Hut if 
the *>ri ends in e,as /»i*, then it is made by adding 
J, as love, lived. 

Q: Why it tht Participle iaed called the Paffive 
Pai ticiplc ? 

^*. Becaufe flrW, with the Verb r» **, makes 
Up the whole Paffive Voice. 

Q; Da/A the Paffive Participle alisayt end in 
ed? 

A. The Prf/ff Tettfe and the JV0?w Participle 
•re regularly the fame, both endin^iu ed, a burned. 
But arc often fubieft to Contractions and other Ir- 
regularities, which are fomeumes the fame in both; 
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l), teaeb, taught, taught, bring* brought, brought : 
And foraetime* different; as, fei, Jav>, jitn - t give, 
gave,pveu. 

Thw PsriMfU being ufed with the Verb r# fo, 
his the Time Senfe with Words which end in able 
or ible; fuch tre admirable, viftble, and it relates 
to the Future Tmt ; as, »r it tt be admired, that is, 
it is admirable, it it I* bejien, that is, it is vifble> 

&c. 

Q. Art ntt tht Participles rttffj mert Adjtt* 
tivttt 

A. We have already obferved that the Parti* 
stylet often become Adjectives; but we cannot 
therefore by any means grant* that they are there- 
fore always mere Adjectives, as fome do affirm, 
they being often ufed in fuch a Senfe where no Ad- 
jective can have place: For in thefc Examples, I 
am •writing a Boot, he It mending a Ten, tot have 
burned the Coals, ye have pra'ifed the Horji, I can- 
not fee how any of thefe Participles are ufed as 
Adjectives. 

^aefiienr relating tt the Eleventh Chapter. 

Q. Are tht Participles ever ufed at AdjetTtvet t 

A. Yes. 

Q, When are they fo ufed 1 

A. r. Whenthey havenorerpecttoTime; 11, 
t learned Jitab. 

2. When they are joined to Subflantives; as,an 

Under [landing Man, a writing Deti, a carved Head. 

3. If they may be compared, as, learned, more 
learned, mofl learned. 

4. If they are compounded with a Prepofition, 
:hat the Verb they come from cannot be com- 
pounded with; as, unbecoming, unheard, unfeen; 
orwedonotfay, ttunbecome, ttnnbear, &c. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP XII, 

Of the Helping Vtrbs which art defetlive.. 

*\X7E have already obferved that the Verbs in 
* » Englijb do no; change their Endings as in the 
l*jtte, to denote the Times of Being, Doing* or 
Suffering) and the Moods or Manners of their 
fignifying: For in our Tongue all thefe Matters 
are performed by the Afitftancc of certain Words 
which we call Auxiliary or Helping Virtu Of which 
weffiall now treat, beginning with, thufc that arc 
defective. 

Q^ Ifbat Jo jo* mean by a Helping Verb ? 

A. A Verb that is put to another Verb to denote 
or fienify the Time, or the Mood or Manner of a 
Verb. 

Q. IVbitb Vtrbt are theft t 

A. Do, Miilly Jball; may, can, with their Prefer 
Tcnfes, did, -would, Jboufd, might, tould, as alfe 
mufl, which arcfctbcforcanyothcrf"'/'*, the Pre- 
polition to being left out ; except after ought. 

So likewife thefe Verbs, hid,dare, let, make, being 
fct before an Infinitive Verb, the Prcpolition /0,.ii 
left out. 

Q^ Who t do you mean by a Defective Verb ? 

A. WecalltheH*//»n£^V''ifdcfe£livc ones, be- 
icaufc they are notufedbutintheirownTcnfc, (that 
is, the Prtfunt Tcnfe) and thcPrctcrTcnfe;bcfides 
they have no Participles, neither do they admit an/ 
Helping Verbs to be put before them. 

But thefe two, do and 'will, becaufe tltey are 

fometimes ufed as Abfolutc Verbs, are .therefore 

farmed throughout all Tcnfes> that isj they have i 

Pari- 1 
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'irticiples, £</«»& do'n, willing, willed'] and do 
ilb admit of the Auxiliary or Helping Verb* before 
hem, toexprelstheTimeSj^T. that is, when they 
ire uicd as Verbs abfolutc, but nor when they arc 
rfclping Verbs. 

Q^ Irbtn a Helping Verb is joined tt another 
"etb, dots it thangt ill Ending to make tht Second 
ndTbird Perfon Singular 1 

A. When tbcHelfiMgVtTi is put before another 
I'crb, it changes its own Ending, but the Verb that 
t atlifts is always the fame; for Example] 
J da burn, then dtfi burn, be dot b burn, &c. 

Here you fee the Helping Verb do, changes its 
Ending, but in burn there is no change of Ending 
it all. 

Do and Did. 

Do does emphatically denote the Prcfcnt Time* 
tnd did the Pretcr Time : As, / burn, 1 burned, or 
n a more emphatical or exprelTive manner, I do 
mm, I did bum. They arc thus formed, 

I do, thou dojt or joudo, hedotb otdoes. Plural, 
'P'cdo, ye door-yon do, they do. 

1 did, thou didjl or you did, hi did. Plural. W§ 
lid, ye did or you did, they did. 

Shall md mil. 

Shall mi Wilt denote the Future Time, or the 
Time yet to come; as, It /ball burn, it will bum, 
Fhey are thus formed, 

Ijball, thouftjalt ox you pall, he /ball. Plural. 
V, jbail, ye /ball or you jball, tbeyjbalt. 

I will, thou wilt or you will, he will. Plural. 
ft will, ye will or you wilt, they will. 

Q. It there any different! between fhall and 
vHl? 

. A. 
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A. £h>tfinthefirft Perfons, as,7^//, w (twit, 
limply eJtpreffes the future Aftion or Event: But in 
the fecond and third Perfoni ; as, He fiall, they 
jball, it promifes, commands, or threatens. 
- A. mlVm thefirrt Pcrfons j as, luill, we villi, 
promifcs or threatens: But in the fecond and third 
Perfons; as, tbau wilt at you will, ye willoryou 
•will, he-will, theywill, it barely foretells. 

Thus when I fay, I (ball go, or J will go, I de- 
clare my Willingnels or Kcfolution to go : But if 
I fay, /« pall go, there is a plain Command or In- 
jundtion. So in I {ball bum, thou wilt (or in 
■will,) be -will, we jball, ye will, they will burn; 
here I barely foretell : But in 1 will, tbau Jbalt (or 
you Jball,) br Jball, vie will, ye Jball, they Jball burn; 
I promifc that it Hull be, or I will fee that it Hull 
' be done. 

Should and Would. 
Shall makes Jbou/d, andit is thus formed; 
I Should, thou Jbouldfl or you /bould, be Jbould. 
Plural. We Jljould, ye Jbould ot you Jbould, they/bou/d. 
N. B. Shouldjt is ufed for (bouldrjl, as wouldjl for 
loouidefi. 
Should tells what was, or had been to come. 
Will makes in the PreterTcnfe would, and it is 
thus formed ; 

1 -would, thou wouldfi or you would, he laould. 
Plura). We would, ye would or ytu would, they 
would. 
Should tells what was, or had been to come. 
Q: It there any difference between fhould and 
would? 

A. There is this difference between would and 
(bould, that would intimates the Will or Intention of 
the Doer, but Jbould ihe bare Tururity, or that the 
Thing will be ; as, I would burn, that is I am will- 
ling to burn j J Jbould bum, i.e. I ought to burn. 
Mjj 
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JUd/and Caw. 

Maj, and its Pretcr Time might, denote or in- 
timate the Power of doing a Thing. They ue thus 
farmed ; 

1 may, thou majft or yen may, be may. Plural. 
Wt may, ye may or you may, they may. 

I might, then might' ft or you might, be might. 
Plural. Wt mighty jt might or ytm migbt> they 
might. 

Can, and its Pretcr Time tould, intimate the 
Power of doing a Thing, and are thus formed ; 

1 can, thoucanft or yen can, be can. Plural. Wt 
can, ye tan or yen tan, they can. 

1 undo", thou coufdot you could, htteuld. Plural, 
Wt could, ye could or you could, tbeytould. 

Q^ h there any difference bet-ween may and can ? 

j1. There ii this difference between may and can, 
may and might, are fpolten of the Right, Lawful- 
nefc, or at Icaft, the Poflibility of the Thing: But ■ 
ton and could, of the Power and Strength of the 
Doer. As, I might tarn, i.e. It was poflible or 
lawful for me to burn ; I can burn, that is, J am abtt 
to burn; 1 could burn, i.e. 1 wat able to burn. 

N. U. Ma)ft for tnaytft, mighrjl for mighteft, 
canft for cane ft. 

Muft and ought imply Neceflity, or denote that 
the Thing is to be donci as, I muft burn, I ought 
to read. 

I muft, thou muft or yon muff, btmvft PluraL 
l!'< rnuft, ye muff or you muft, the} muft, 

I ought, thou oughteft or you ought, he ought. 
Plural. We ought, ye ought ox you ought, they ought. 

Muft comes from the Saxon, moft, a Word of 
the fame signification. 

Can )M ay, iu///, and muft, are ufed with Relation 

both [ the Prcient and Future Time. Shall a 

uled only in the Future, and ought in the Prefenc 

itme. Buti-onW, the Pretcr Time of tan, might, 

5 the 
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the Prefer Time may, «xl «»*/</, the Pretcr of 
iiii/t t have relation both to the Time paft and to 
come: Batfimtd fromjbati, relates only to the Fu- 
ture Time. 

But if have follows wa/7, wgA/, and fiould, then 
they relate to the Time part; as, 1 ought to have 
. done it, 1 mufi or fbould have gone thither, 

Q^Give me the Prcter Time of the defeilive 
Helping Vert* i 

A. Do\\\ ihePrctcrTenlernakesrfiZ, may makes 
might, tan makes ecu! J, -will makes would, jb a 11 
makes fbould. But njujl and ou^bt have no Pretcr 
Tcnfe- 



C H A P. XIII. 

Of the Ptrfeft Helping Verbs, Have, and 
Am or Be. 

*"p HE Verbs mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, 
*■ arc called Defective) becaufe they take no 
HelpingVerbs before them, on anyOccafion; nei- 
ther are they ufed beyond the Pretcr Tenfe or Time: 
Now, for the contrary rcafon theft following Verbs 
"are&idto be perfect and entire; i.e. Have And Am 
or Be. 

Q Why are thefe Vtrht called Perfect Helping 
Verb ? 
A. Becaufe they are formed like other Verbs. 

Have. I 

Have isaVeib of very great uft among us, and in ' 

all other modern Languages; for it is ufedto denote 

vers Times or Ten fts of Verbs, both in an Ac- 

ve andPaflive Signification; and becaufe icafliltf, 

cr helps to denote the Times of Verbs, it is called i 
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1 Helping Verb. But when it is not joined with 
another Verb thenitdenotesPofleffion, and has k 
Noun always -following itj as, I have a Booh, t 
badaHorft. It is thus formed ; 
Prefenf Tenfe. 

I have, thou bafi or you bave, bt bath or bail 
Plural'. Wt have, ye bave or yen bave, they have. 
Prcter Tenfe. 

1 bad, then badjlor you bad, bt bad. Plural. We 
bad, ye bad or you bad, they bad. 

The Active Participle is having; the Psflive 
Participle is bad for baved. 

Have denotes the Time of the Action to be juft 
pall when we fpokc j as, I have dined. Had de- 
notes the Action to have been finifhed atthattimc> 
when wc were difcourfmg of the Matter ; as, 1 bad 
dined) that is, when Peter came to my Hou/e, 

But bad does likewifc intimate the Time part of 
an Action not done, but intended to be done ; 
1 bad ga'n thither, but Peter prevented me; 1 bad 
dined ■with you, but the Rain hinderedmt. 

But when jhall or -will is added to have, it fig-' 
nifies the Time that will be paft> as, 1 jhall have 
turned) he ioilt bave turned. 

Am or Be. 

TofuppIythcwamofVerbsPaffive in our Lan- 
guage, Wc, as well as the other modern Languages, 
make ufe of the Helping Verb am or be. 

dm or bt being joined to the Paflive Participle 
makes up the Paflive Voice; as, I am loved : Buc 
when it is ufed byitfclf", it fignifies being. 

Am or be is alio fomeiimcs ufed with the Active 
Participle to exprefs Action or Doing: As> I am 
•writing, for J write ; I viat writing, I have beta 
•uriting, 1 had been •writing. 

This Verb is very irregular, as it often happens 

that thofc things which arc rooft vulgar or com- 

£ ' mon 
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mm ate «> irreguUr : and it to . double or 

twofold Fotttiauon. 

PrefentTime. 
, .»,rt.. error,.. .»>»■ "Ural. I» -«, 

Shit.; forwhiAfotneco,.uptiywn.eh.. 

(^ H*,, ere be »J «™e '• f ' •/"< "'""' » 
Tl.fl. feeond *f-*M- "ftiSS 

^{".rt^i, alto ufed after IhcVob /«; 
as, frr to* *') &c. 
N B But feme ate for making this feeond For. 

°*JS M .lw."a » before the Verb in the 
ptafy mltpt, arc am*j g iiJV , 

jsi'paJc'p.SciP"./ „,i ww,i « 

'"Thefe HeWn* Vetbs ate likc»ife often joined 
1 T , T; :,/,/,( (»OT Arfi but then one o 
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the Verbs iignifying ; eitcept in bt or btt* y which is 
tiled 10 denote bthg or /"ftrhts, *i. e. to bt dne. 



CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Irregular VERBS.. 

WE (hall now give you an Accounr of the Ir- 
regular Verbs of our Tongue: Where arc 
two things to be taken notice of- 

Q. VVbtrtin does tht Irregularity of the Englifh 
Verbs mi# 1 

A. 1. The Itrtfftkrit) relates only to the Forma- 
tion of tlic Prcter Tenie and the Pailive Participle 

For in our Irregular Verbs, we have nothing 
clfe Irregular. 

2. Thii Irregularity docs not relate to foreign 
Words, but only to the Native Words of our 
Tongue. 

By foreign Words, I mean thofe tliat we have 
borrowed ftomthe Latin,Vrentb, Ira/ian,Spani/b t 
or Wtkb, of which there arc 1 great number : Put 
1 call thole native Words, which take their Origi- 
nal from the old Ttutonhk or Saxon Language ; all 
which are Words of oik- Syllabic, or derived from 
Verbs of one Syllable. 

Thefirftlrrcgularity, and that which isthemoft 
general, took its rife from our Qiiicknclsof Pro- 
nunciation,' by changing the Conlbnanti/ into /, 
(the Vowel e in the regular Ending ft/, being cut 
off J ihai the Pronunciation might be made more 
«iy and free. And it teems indeed to be rather a. 
Contraction than nil Irregularity. 

For t, tb, jb, f, i, />, x, and the Confomntj 

/, tb, pronounced hard, and fomctimes /, t/i, it, r, 

[when a lliorc Vowel goes before) more ealily 

E a Mkc 
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take t after them than d. As plae't for plai'd 
or placed, foatck't for faatcb'd or fnattbei, Jtjb't 
for jfj»V or //W, tf *f> for JirfdoT ptfrd, dat>t 
fcr r/*»/V or clapped, mixt for M/xV or mixcd,ioak't 
for -wak'd or waked, d-weft for d-well'd or dwelled, 
JnePt for fietlPd or fwelled, from the Verbs, /o 
/,'tfw, tofnatcb, &c. 

But fometimes when a long Vowel goes be- 
fore, it U cither (liortcncd, or changed into a (hort 
one, for the fake of quicker Pronunciation; as 
kept, fiept, H«pt t crept, fwept, Itpt, from the 
Verbs to keep) tojlcep, to weep, to creep, tofiueep, 
t* leap. 

But d remains after the Conlbnants b, £, v, la, 
x, and f, lb, when they are fofily pronounced ; 
and d likewife remains after /, m, «, r, when a 
long Vowel goes before; for they more eaGIy 
unite and join together with d than wiih t, by} 
reafon of the like Direction of the Breath to the 
Noftrils. So, iiv'd, fn.ii'd, ra£d, be/iev'd, from 
Jive, finile, rase, believe. 

Except when the long Vowel is fhortcned be- 
fore /, tn, n, t i or when b and v are changed into 
p or/, and the fofter Sound of the Letters^ tb, 
panes into their harder Sound : As, felt from feet, 
dealt from deal, dreamt from dream, meant from 
mean, left frotttfeave, bereft Uom bereave, Sic. 

But in fome Words whofe prefent Tenfc ends 
irtdort, the PretcrTcnfe is the fame as the Pre- 
fent Tenfc i as in the Prefent read, Preter read; 
in the Prefent caft, fo in the Preter cafi ; But it is 
very probable they are Comra<5tions of ed, and 
fhouldbc writ with a double ddottt. 

Verbs ending in y, cither take a d with an A- 
poftrophe; as, marry, viarrfd, or elfe change y 
into led; as married, tarried, carried,&:c. 

Therfc is another common Irregularity, but 
Which relates only to the PaJ/tvt Participle; for | 
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the '?*0t w Participle was formerly often formed 
fa en, in Imitation of the Saxons : And we have 
i great many of this fort, efpecfally when the 
Prefer Time fuffcri any remarkable Irreguhrity. 
But this Ending may be reckoned as another For- 
mation of the Participle; as, beta, given, taken, 
jtay'n, bnovi'n, from the Verbs to he, t9 &>ve, to 
take, to flay, to know. 

We do alfo life, written, bitten, eaten, beaten^ 
(batten, ratten, cbofen, broken, as well as writ, bit, 
eat, beat, jbot, rot, <bofe,i>roke,&cc. in the Pafjtve 
Participle, though not in the PrettrTeufe; from, 
rhe Verbs, to wife, to bite, to eat, to beat, &C. 
For Example, we fay, / eat, but not / ettt» t but 
\vc fay, I have eaten, or eat. 

So likewife we fjy, /rut'* or fow'd, flievin or 
Jl-evi'd, bew'tt or hew'd, motu'n or mtnv'd, loadeit 
or haded, laden or laded, from the Verbs to /««, 
» /?'W, to hex, to muw, r» AW or lade. 

But the Irregularities of the Verbs will betl ap- 
pear, if wepunhem alphabetically ; firftthoferhat 
alter the PtefentTeafe, the Pajfive Participle beiug 
the fame with it j and then thole that have a Pajjivi 
Participle different from the Prettr Tenje, 

Thofe that have this Mark(*) before them, are 
not. proper or ufual. 
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TABLE I. 



Prtf. Ttnfe. Vrtt. Tevfi 

andP 'attic. 
Awoke 
Abode 
Been 
Brnt 
Unbent 
Bereft 
Befbught 
& * befecched 
Bound 
Bled • 
Bred 
Hrouaht 
Bought 
Ciughr 
Crept 
Dcilt 

• Digged 

Dreamt 

Dwelt 

Fed 

Felt 

Fought 

Found 

Fled 

Flung 

Fraught 

Gelt and 

GcWcd 
Gilt and 

Gilded 



- Awake 
Abide 
Re 
Bend 
Unbend 
. Bereave 
Beicedi 

Bind 

R'eed 

Breed 

Bring 

Buy 

Catch 

C'ecp 

Deil 

»* 

Dream 

Dwdl 

Feed 

Fed 

Fit.|,| 

K.iid 

Flee 

»S 

might 

Geld 

Cdd 



Pnf.Tipfi Prtr.7**fi 
and Partit. 
Girt and 
Girded 

Ground 
Hong 



Gird 



Grind 
Hang 
Have 

whence) 1 Hived 
Behave J Behaved 
Heard 



•1 Had for 



Hear 
Keep 

Lay 

Lead 

Leave 

Leap 

Lcnct 

Lofe 

bur 
Loo fa 
Make 
Mean 
Meet 
Rend 
Say 
Seek 
-Sell 
Send 
Siiinc 



Spdl 

Spiil 



Kept 
Laid 
Led, 
Left 
Lcpt 
Lent 
Lofl: 

Looted and 

Made (looj'd 

Meant 

Met . 

Rent 

Said 

Sought 

Sold 

Sent 

Shin'd and 

S.it (ihone 

Slept 

Smelt 

Spelt 

Spilt 

Spend 
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Spend Spent 

Spin Spun 

Stand Stood 

Stick Stuck 

Sting Stung 

Sweep Swepc 



Teach 

Tell 

Think 

Weep 

Wind 

Work 



Taught 

Told 

Thought 

Wept 

Wound 

Wrought and 



Wring Wrung (worked 



TABLE II. 



Trtfent Ttnfe 
Bear 
Begin 
Bid 

Beat 
Bite ■ 
Blow 
Break 

Chide 



PrtttT Ttnft 
Borcor*Uare 
Began 
Bid or Bid 
Beat 
Bit 

Blew 

Broke or 

* Brake 

Chid 



CbooieorChufeChofe 
r Clave 



Cleave 

Come 

Crow 

Dare 

Die 

Do 

Draw 

Drink 



4 Cleft 

6 Clove 

Came ^«...- 

Crew & Crow'd Crow'd 

Durft or Dared Dared f 



Purticifh ' 
Born 
Begun 
.Bidden; 
Beaten - 
Bit:en 
Blown 
Broken 

Chidden or Chid 
Chofen 

5 Cleft or 
\ * Cloven 
Come 



done 



Died 
Did 
Drew 
Drank or 
* Drunk 
Drive Drove 

Eac Eatcor Ate ~...w, v . ,--. 

E 4 I Fall 

t And did dare, when xtt'a added t as, lie did tut ■ 
dire. 



Dead 
Do'n 01 
Drawn 
Drunk 



Driven 
Eaten or Eac 
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Frtfht Ttnft 


, TrtttrTtpfe, 
Fell 


Ptrtidplr. - 
■ Fain 


Fly 


Flew and Fled 


Flown 


Forfafce 


Forfook 


Forfaken ind for- 


Fieeze 


Froze 


Frozen (fook 


Get 


Got 


Gotten or Got 


Give 


Gave 


Given 


Go 


Went from 
Wend 


Go'n or Gone 


Grow 


Grew 


Grown 


Help 


Helped or HelpMHclpt 


Hew 


Hewed 


Hewn 


Hide 


Hid 


Hidden and Hid 


Hold 


Held 


Holden 


Know 


Knew 


Known 


I.ic 


Lay 


I -ay'n 


Mow 


Mowed 


Mown 


Ride 


Rid or Rode 


Ridden or Rode 


Ring 


Rang 


Rung 


Rife 


Rofe 


Rifen 


Run 


Ran 


Run 


See 


Saw 


Seen 


Seeih 


Sod 


Sodden 


Shake 


Shook 


. Shaken and ShooK 


Shear 


Shore 


Shorn 


Shew or Show Shewed 


Shown 


Shoot 


Shot 


Shotten and Shot 


Shrink 


Shrank 


Shrunk 


Sing 
Sink 


Sang and* Sung Sung 


Sank or Sunk 


Sunk 


Slay 


Slew 


Slain 


Slide 


Slid 


Stidden 


Sling 


Slung 


Slung 


Smite 


Smote 


Smitten 


Snow 


. Snowed .1 


Snown 


Sow . 


Sowed 


Sown 


Speak ■ 


Spoke * Spake 
Sprang or iprunj 


Spoken and Spoke 


Spring 


j Sprung 

Steal 
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Tttftnt Ttnfi. VrtterTivfe. Tsrtitifk. 



Steal 


Stole Stolen and Stole 


Slink 


* Stank or flunk Stunk . 


Strike 


Struck Stricken andStrucie 


Spit 


Spat Spitren,fpit,Scfpa<: 


Strive 


Strove Striven 


Swear 


Swore and fware Sworn 


Swell 


Swcld Swoln or Swcll'd 


Swing 


Swung and Swung 
* Swing 
Swum and Swum 


Swim 




* Swam 


Take 


Took Taken and Took 


Tear 


Tore and * tare Torn and Tote 


Thrive 


Throve Thriven 




•Thrived 


Throw 


Threw Thrown 


Tread 


• Trod TroddenandTtod 


Win 


Won and * wan Won 


Wear 


Wore Worn 


Weave 


Wove Woven 


Write 


Writ and wrote Written, writ and 




Wrote 



CHAP. XV. 
Of the Formation of the Times or Tenfes of 
the Verb /fitive, or the Ferb that Jtgnifies 
Doing. 

Ty*E (lull firft fpeakof the Formation of the 
* " Time prtfikt, pafi, and to come. 
ThePrefent Time is thus formed or made. Sin- 
liar Number. I bum, than burnejl or jou burn, 
■ burnt th or burnt. Plural. We burn, yi bum 

Or you burn, thty burn. 

This Time you may call the firft PrefemTime; 
E j The 
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"he Preter or pall Time is thus formed or 
mj de. Sineu r ar. / turned, thou burnedji or m 
b'med, bt timed. Plural. Wt burned, yt burned 
Of »» burned, *tyt burned. 

ThisTime is the firft Preter Time. 

Thefe tv.o Tcnfes are made by changing the 
End of the Verb in the lecond ard third Perfons of 
th« Singular Number; bur the Word denoting the 
other Time, is done by the Afliftancc of another 
Verb: A*, 

The Fame Time, or that Time which is yrt 
to come, k eKprcflcd by the help of flail or will: 
As, 

Sirgular Number, I villi burn, thou wt/i turn 
or you -will burn, he if/7/ hum. Plural. IFe will 
burn, ye will tumor you will burn, they will burn. 

Sin*. J (hall bum, tbcu Ifa't turn or yen (bill 
burn, be fall bur*. Plural. Wt fall bum, yt flail 
ttirnor yen /ball brim, they flail burn. 

ThisTenfe you maycall the full Future Time. 

There are alio two other w;ys of exprelfing [he 
PrHVntTime. 

For when we would expreis the Action more 
diftinftly and fully, we make ufe of the Helping 
Vcib do; cfpccially with the Adverb notj as, I do 
not burn. 

Sing- J do burn, then duft burn or pu do burn, 
ht doth or does burn. Plural. Wt do burn, ye do 
burn otjou do bum, they do bum. 

Or whm wc would exrrefi more fully that It is 
now a-doin^, or ihc Continuance in doing, we ufe , 
the Verb #wandihe Active Participle A;, 

Sing, i am burning, thou art burning or you are 
hrn'rr, be is burning. Plural. We are bur-ing,)t 
art burning or }VU are burning, tkey are burning. 
And indeed, 

All the Tenfer o? a V.vb Active may be erpref^ 
led by ite.Vcrb am, an! the Active Participle ; a*, 
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I am burning, that if, I burn. Ivut b*Tnm$> that 
ij, I burned, See.- 

There arc alio four other wayf of expreffing the 
Preter Time, or the Time pal*. 

For we may fay that a Thing is precifely or ju!l 
done, or we may only fay that it was done, with- - 
out determining to a Day, a Week, a Month, a ' 
Year, fjre. 

When wc only fiy that the thing was done, wa ■ 
exprefs it by the PreterTenfe, jurt mentioned, as, 
] burned; but when we cxprefs the Action to be 
precifely or julr. done, wc do it by the Helping 
Verb have. 

The PretcrTimeof the Action precifely or jufb * 
done, isthusexprciled, as, ' 

Singular. 1 have burned, thou bufl burned or you 
have burned, be bath or bat burned. Plural. //> 
have burned, ye have burned or you have burned, 
they have burned, . 

N. B. This Timeyou may call iliefecondPrercr 
Time; or the Prefent Time of the Perfect or 
finillied Adtion, . 

But if we join rny of thefe Word*, formerly, 
heretofore, in Timet f aft, to bave ; then have imy 
dcno:e or fignify a greater Space of Time; as, I 
bave formerly Uvedbim. 

N.B. Have, wish the PalTive Participle imme- 
diately after it, always denotes AiUon; hut if been 
comes between, it denotes fullering: ThiK, 1 bave ■ 
bumed, is Active, but 1 have been burned, is Paf- 
five. But wherever rhe Active Participle iv it 
denorei Action ; a, I Save been burning. 

But if wc confkler the Action as irnperfct, or, ■ 
not yet finillied, weexjrefs the Time paft by. ««, 
and the Active Par' xiple : And this Time is calkd 
the Preter-Itnperfcft Time, or the Tim imper- 
fectly paft, or the Prcc.-i Time of tli; impeifcct 
Action. 

Z6 a. . 

Google 
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x. The Preter Time of an imperfeft Aftion, or 
an Aflion not finifhed, is thus expredcd. As, 

Singular. I «W burning, tbou waft burning or yen 
were or Wat burning, be wat burning. Plural. H't 
were burning, ye if/ere burning or y»» vie** burning, 
tbey were turning. 

But when we would ernrefs a Time as pad, he- 
fore lome oilier Time pail; as, / bad jupped before 
tbc Clock ftruek Six ; or if we would ex pre U the 
Time part of an Action nor done, only dclign'd ; 
as, I bad killed the Bird, if you bad not bindrtd 
me, we do ir by the V abba J, and the Paflivc Par- 
ticiple. 

3. The Time confiJcrcd as Prefer or pail be- 
fore fomc other Time pall, or the Pad Time of 
an Action not done, only deligncd, is thus i-x- 
firciTed. As, 

Singular. 1 bad burned, tbou kadfl burned or yarn 
had burned, ke bad burned. Plural. IP'e bad burn- 
*df ye bjd burned or you bad burnt J, tbey bad 
burned. 

This Tenfe is ca'lcd by feme, the Prcter-plu- 
perfedt Tcufe, or the Prefer Time more than 
pad. 

Lfiftly* When we would exprefs the Preter or 
psltTime, in an cmphatical or full manner, we 
make ufe of the Verb did. 

4. The cxprcflin" of the Time part in an cm~ 
phaical or full manner is as follows ; 

Singular. I did burn, tbou didjl burn or you did 
burn, be did burn. Plural. Wt did burn, ye did. 
burn or you did burn, tbey did burn. 

This Word did denotes indeed the Time as ab- 
solutely pafr, but when wbilft U let before it, then 
it denotes the Time imperfedly pad ; as, wbilft I . 
did write, that is, wbilft I viat writing. 

There 
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There is alio another way of exprefling the Fu- 
ture Time. 

For if we confider the Time tocomeof the Ac- 
tion as finilhed ; or if we conlidcr two Things to 
come, one of which is fuppoied to be pall, before 
the other will be done, we cxprels that Time by 
the adding of have to/ballot will. 

The Future Time of the Aftion not finilhed is 
thus cxpreflcd : As, 

Singular 1 /ball bave humid, thou /bait have 
■burned or you (ball have burned-, be /ball have 
burned. Plural. We (ball have lurried, yt /halt 
have burned or you /ball have burned, they /ball 
h,ive burned. 

ThisTcnfe you may call the fecond Future. 

N. B. Shall is often omitted or left out; as, If 
Ire -write, for Jball write; If he have •written, for 
jballhave written. The Prcfent an J Prefer Times 
are alio frequently ui'ed inftcad of this, and the 
other Future Time: As, When he writer, for wbem 
he (ball write ; when be bat written, for when he 
Jball have written. 

A Scheme of the Tenfet of the Verb Atti'je, ton- 
fdering the Anion as imperfeS or not fnified, or 
perfeit and fini/bed. 

I. The prtfent Time of the imperfeff Afifon. 
Sill. I burn or do burn, thou burneft or doft 

burn, or you burn or do burn, he burncth [burns j 
or doth burn. Plural. We burn or do burn, yc 
or you burn or do burn, they burn or do burn. 

II. The PreterTimc of the imperfctt Allien. 

Sing. I was burning, thou waft or you was burn- 
ing, he was burning. Vlurml. We were burning, 
yc er you were burning, they were burning. 

III. The Future Time of the hnperfetl Aition. 
Sing. I flijjl burn, thou llul; or you Hull burn, 
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he Hull burn. Plural. We Hull burn, ye *r you 
frail burn, they Aiull burn. 

OtfSiirg. I will burn, thou wilt or you will 
bum, he will burn. Plural. We will burn, yc or 
you will burn, they will bum. 

IV. The Prefent Time of the Perfefl ABion. As, 
Shgi I have burned, thou baft or you have burn* 

ed,he hath or has burned. Plural. We have burn- 
ed, year you have burned, they have burned. 

V. The Prtter Time of the Ftrfell jiflien. 
Siiig. I burned, thou burnedlt cryou burned, he 

burned. Plural. We burned, ye or you burned, 
they burned. 

Or thus, Sing. I had burned, thou hadft or you 
had burned, he had burned. Plural. We have 
burned, yc or you had burned, they had burned. 

Or thus, Sing. I did burn, thou didft or you did 
burn, he did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye or 
you did burn, they did burn. 

VI. The Future Time of the Perfeff Atlten. 
Sing. I (hall have burned, thou flialt wyou (hall 

have burned, he (hail have burned. Plural. Wc 
fhatl have burned, ye or you (bait have burned, 
they fliall have burned. 

Or, Si»g. I will have burned, thou wilt or you 
will have burned, he will have burned. Plural. Wc 
will hive burned, year you will have burned, they 
will have burned. 

guffliem relating to the Sixteenth Chapter. 

Q. Uhenmaj lufe the PtefinlTesfe -without the 
Verb do ? 

A. When you (Imply or barely affirm theThing 
to be (o or fo; as, J burn, 1 love, I read, &C. 

Q_ When do you ufe do, to dentil the Prefint ' 
Ttnfe ? 

A. When you would exprefs the Atfrion more 
diflinfliy or fully, or v*h:a i deny the Th'n^ to 
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be foor fo; u, 1 d* hve itdearly, 1 da read, / A% 

net I've bint. 

Q. When dip* exe-refi the Prejent Tfmbjr am> 
and the Aitive Participle ! 

A. When I would ciprefi that I am now a do- 
ing theThing, or my Continuance in doing ic; as, 
/ am reading Btv, 1 am arm turning. The Prefcnt 
Time is alio molt frequently thuicxprclTcd, in art- 
fwcr to the Qucftton, What or* jau deivt, 1 A.V. 
am writing, 1 am reading. 

And fo likewtfe are the other Tenfe often ex- 
prcflcd by this Verb and the Aftive Participle; as, 
iVbat war you it deiugt A. I was phying. What • 
have you beta de'mz • A. I have been reading, 
&e. 

Q^ When Ut you ufe the Prefer Tenfe •s.itboat the ■ 
Verbs, have, had, &e. 

A. When 1 would denore the Action as pad, 
wiihom determining or naming the Time when the 
Thing was done; 3i, J loved, I tuned, I wrote, / " 

Q^ When da yen exprtfs the PreterTane by the 
btlpc-fthrVtrb have? 

A. When! fay that theThing is prccifelyorjuft 
done, or that it is alreadydonc; as, Ibovefnght, 
or / have beta fi^biiig ; J have burned the Paper, 
or / have been burning it. The PrctcrTime b al- 
ways thus exprelled in anfwer to the Quelbon, 
Have pu dtrrr it J At, Have yit t danced 1 I have 
[danced]. Has Charles played! He hat [played]. 

N. B. Danced and plared arc put into Cretchetti 
becaufc in anfwer to the Qjdtion mide by have, the 
Participle PafTtv- is lekom exprcflcd; as, Have 
ynfuftl A. I hive. 

Have, \< a!fo ufed in 'he Qtiefrion How ffttn J 
and in anfwer to it, when the particular Time is 
Hoc IpcutwJ- Htm often have ton Jeeathe KJr.g\* 
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I have feen him fifty times. But if the precifc 
Time is expreft, we life <//■/, an Interrogative, and 
the Pretcr Time without the Helping verb in the 
Anfwcr; as, Did you fee tbe King wben you -were at 
Kenliogton? Yes, I fawhim twice. 

Q. When it tbt Prefer Time to be exfrejfed hy 
tbt verb was, and the Attive Participle ? 

A. When we would exprefs the Time pad of an 
impcrfedlor unfinilhed Action, (or when we would 
exprefs, that at fome Time pift fomething was then 
a doing, but not rmifhcdj) as, J wi faffing, or 
- / viituDe* at Suffer. 

Q. irben do you txfrtfi the Prefer orfajl Time 

^eVerbhad? 
. When we would denote a Time as paft, be- 
fore fomc other Time paft ; as, J bad read it be- 
fore he tame. q 

Or, when we would denote or mark the Time 
paft of an Aftion not done, only deligned ; as, / 
J bad watered tbt Garden, if I could bait found the 
Pot. 

Q. When it tbt Prefer or fajl taut to I e exfrejfed 
by did ? 

A. when we would exprefs the Time paft in an 
emphaiical ot full manner; as, I did burn it, not 
Peter. 

Or, when the Adverb not is added to the Verb; 
is, / did not turn tbe Ueufe, I dlinot doit. 

Q. When do you txfrefs tbe Future Time £ywitl } 

A. When I promifc or threaten to do a Thingj 
as, I will flvdy, I will funijb you. 

Q. When it the Future Time to be txprtffed by 
fliall? 

A. When one (imply foretells the Thing; as, / 
jbattth Ijball/ofeit, IJUldit, 

Q. When mujl J tft the fitond Futurt Tmt ? 

d. 
I 
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A. When you would denote orexprefian Ac- 
tion that will be naft, before another will be 
fimfhed y ' 23, 1 Jbail bavt dined, before be vii/t 



CHAP. XVII. 

Of tbe Formation of tbt Times ef tbe Verb 

Pafive, 

THE Verb Paflive is expreficd by the ffelp of 
*■ the Verb am qi he, and the Paflive Participle; 

a', 7 am burned. 
The Prefent Time is thus exprefled, 
Sing, i am burned, thou art or jou art burned, be 
it burned. Plural. IVe are burned, jre or jou art 
burned, they are burned. 

But the other Formation be, is ufed in a depend- 
ing Sentence, after the Consumptions if, a!tbou$b, 
&c. As, If 1 be burned, altbcu&b be be burned, 
&c. 

N. B. When the Paflive Participle ends in en, 
(for there are feveral irregular ones, that end thus) 
this en is frequently negle&ed inthcTenfesof the 
Aclivc Verb formed by have and had; aj, I have 
or / hadjpebe to bit*. Yet when this Participle is 
ufed as an Adjeftive, or helps to make the PaiTive 
Verb, it is better and more ufual to ufe the Ending 
en ; as, /' h a written Bock, not a -writt Beat ; it 
it fpeken abread, not ffoke abroad ; it waewritte/t, 
not writ. 

There are three Pretcr Times ; which are thus 
cxprefied, 

The firft Prefer, abfolurc, commonly called the 
Pretcr-imperfe&Tirae; as, 

Sing. 
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Sing. / vias bxrned^hou -aaj! or yauvjtre burned, 
bt -was burntd. Plural. Wevxre burned, ye or you 
vxrt burned, they inert burned. 

The fecond Pretcr Tcnfe, commonly called the 
Prcter-pcrfcft j as, 

Sing. I have been burned, thou haft or you have 
teen hunted, be hath or bat beta burned. Plural. 
Tfe bave been burned, ye or you have been burned, 
tttf have bten burned. 

. The third Pretcr, commonly called the Pretcr- 
pluperfect i aj, 

Sing. I had been burned, thou badft or you bad 
teen burned, be bad been burned. Plural. We baA 
been burned, ye or yen bad been burned, they bad 
teen burned. 

Thcfirft Future is thus expreffed, 

Sing, ljball be burned, thou, (belt Or ytn-fball bt 
turned, he Jbatl be burned. Plural. Wt pall bt 
burned, ye Or you pall be burned, fbey (ball bt 
burned. 

Or, Sing. 1 -will 'be burned, thou wilt or you viill 
be turned, be -will bt burned. Plural. Il'e will be 
burned, ye or you will be burned, they will be burned. 

The iccond Future is thus exploited, as, 

Sing. J pall have been burned, thou jbalt or. you 
Jball have bten burned, be (l)all have been burned. 
Plural. Wepall bave bten burned, yt or you pall 
have been burned, they (ball bave been burned. 

Or, I villi have bten burned, thou wit or you will 
have been burned, Sec. 

N, B. Not being able to plcnfe myfclf in the 
Defcription of thcTimes of the Verb Paflive, they 
differing in fotnc refpefts from the Tcnfcs in the 
Verb Atfivc ; I have contented my fclf with barely 
letting them down by theold Names, though I am 
afraid my Reader will not be much benefited there- 
by. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the Method of exprtfing the Moods or 
Manners of a Verh^ fignifying Being, Do- 
ing, or Suffering. 

XXT E hive no Moods, that is, no different End- 
* " ines of the Verb, to denote the Manner 
of the Verbs fignifying Being, Doing, or Suffer- 
ing. 

The bare or fimpleiflcfting a Thing to befo ot 
not To, is thus exprefied, 

I burn or do burn, I dt not burn, J viill burn, X 
wit not burn, &C. 

This Manner of fignifying is called the Indicative 
Mood in Latin. 

The Manner of Verbs fignifying Command, or 
Exhortation, is thus cxprefled, 

In an Aftive Senfe. In a PaffiveScnfc. 

Singular. Singular. 

Burn thou or do thou bum. Be thou burned. 

Plural. Plural. 

Burn yc or do ye burn. Be ye burned. 

Note, Thefecond Pcrfon Singular and Plural ire 

oftcner expreft without a Nominative Cafe than 

With; as, Go, and preach to all Kaliottl, &C. for 

Go ye, and Preach ye. 

But this manner of fignifying in the other Per- 
form, is cxprcflcd by the Vcrb«<; »» 
In an Active Scnfe. In a Paffive Senfe. 

Singular. Siigutar. 

Let him burn. Let him be burned. 

Plural. 

■ ,,. Googfc 
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Plural. Plural 

__ Let us burn. Let us be burned. 

Let them burn. Let them be burned*. 

Sometimes the firft Perfon is thus cxprefTed, Sing 
•tar unto the Lord, but this manner or' fpcaking is 
not to be imitated. The third Perfon is alfo thus 
cxprefTed, Be it Jo, Know all Men by thefe prtfents, 
&c- But here [he Word Let may bcundcrftuoJ. 
■ This Manner of the Verbs fignii'ying, is called in 
Latin the ImperaiiveMood. 

The Manner of the Verb's fignifying the Power 
of doing a Thing, is exprefTed in the Preiint 
Time by tan, and in the Prcter or paftTime by 
could ; is, 

Prefent Time. 
Singular, lean turn, thoncanfi ox you tan burn, 
he tan burn. Plural. We tan burn, yt or you tan 
burn, they tan burn. 

The Prefer Time. 
Sing. 1 could burn) thou could/! or you could burn, 
he could burn, plural. We could burn, ye or you could 
burn, they toutd burn. 

This Manner in a Paffive Senfe Is thus erpref- 
fed, 
* Prefent Time. 

Sine. I can be burned, thou canji or yon can be 
burned, 6cc. 

Preter Time. 
J tout J be burned, thou ctuldft or you eould be burn' 
ed, &c. 

The Manner of a Verb's fignifying the Liberty 
of a Perfon to do a Thing, or of a Thing to be 
done, is cxprefTed by may in the Prefent Time, and 
mibt in the Time paft ; as, 

Prefent Tenfe. 
Sing; 7 mayburn, thou mayft or you.may burn, be 
, may bum. Plural. Wetaay burn, yt or you mayburn, 
they may burn. 

Part 
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Pad Time. 

Sin*. I might burn, tboumigblfi or yon might torn, 

be m,ibt burn. Plural. We wight burn, ye 01 you 

wiitbt burn, tbty might bum. 

This Manner ina PairiveSenfeisthusexprefred; 

PrefentTime. 

Sing. I may be burned, tbou msjft or jiu may be 
burned, &C 

Preter Time. 

Sing. 1 might be burned, thou mightfi ox yen might 
be bur tied. See. . 

T'..:i Manner is Called in Latin the Potential or 
Subjunctive Mood. It is called the Potential, be- 
caufc it denotes the Power of doing: And it is 
called the Subjunflive Mood, becaulc it ii 1 fub- 
joined or added to the fin! Sentence by fomc Cople 
orTyej as, Veter comet t\\xibemay preach, where 
that joins the two Sentences together. 

N. B. Can and may are ufed with relation both 
to the Time prtfent and to come i, could fronw<»*» 
might from maj, have a relation both to the Time 
paftand to come. 

The Manner of expreffing the Inclination of the 
Will is done by will and would ; and the Necefliyr 
of a Thing to be done, by Jball tad Jbeuld, andalfo 
wwj? and ought. 

But the Difference between (hall and ■will, and 
JboulJ and would is, that Jball and will denote the 
Future Time abfolute, and Jbould and would denote 
the Future Time as conditional. 

The Manner of the Verbs fignifying Being, Vo- 
i«g, or Suffering, without expreffing cither the Per- 
son or Thing, that is, dots, 01 J* fen, ortheNum- 
bcr, is denoted by fctting thePrepofitiou to before 
the Verb j as, to fa, to turn, to love, to be loved. 

This Manner is called in Latin the Infinitive 
Mood. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. - 
Of the Verb Afttve and Neuter. 

■A Verb Active, is a Verb that can have after it 
x * a Noun iignifying the Subject of the Action 
or Imprefllon ihat the Verb is ufcd to denote; as, 
t9 create tke World, to receive a Wound ; Or, 

A Verb Active, is a Verb that fignifies (ocoaft, 
as thatthe Action paffesovcronlbmcotherThing: 
As, to read a Boot, to beat a Dog. 
. A Verb Neuter, is a Verb that fignifies ibt State 
or Being, and fometimesthe Action of a Perron or 
Thing j but then it can have no Noun affcr it, to 
denote the Subject of Action. 

But tbtn it tan have no Noun after »*.] That is 
when it denotes Aft ion, the Action does nor. pals 
upon any other Thing: For we do not fay, to -walk 
a Thing, &C. 

This Verb is alio called a Verb Abfolutc, becaufe 
the Action is terminated in the fame Perfon or 
Thing; as, Peter gritvei, &c. For the Action 
does not pafs upon a Subject, different from him 
Who acts. 

From what has been faid it appears, that, 
There are two forts of Verbs Neuter : 
i. Oneibrt that docs notiSgnify Adtion, but de- 
notes the Being or State of a Perfon or Thing, 
either in retpecx to its Pofturc or Situation; as, to 
jit, to bang, &C- 

2. The other Sort of Verbs Neuter fignify Ac- 
tionj but in fuch a manner that the Action does 
not pafs upon a Subject different from what acts; 
as, to (rant, to creep, «Wi,&C So in this Sent- 
ience, tkttVom trteftj here the Action of creep* 
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ing does not p*fs upon tny other Subject, for wo 
do not fay, ft creep aTbing, but the Action is ter- 
minated in the Worwitfelf, 

The Signification of Vtrtw Abfolutc (or Neuter, 
which fignify Action) is in a manner Partive : And 
therefore Verbs Abfolute and Paflive are frequently 
tiled for each other ; as, I am grieved, for 1 grieve, 
Jemrejoittd, for J rejoice i I am laid, for Hit. * 

-So the Verb to go, may te cxprefled alio palfively 
in the Prcfcnt and Future Tcnfes; as, / go, or 1 
am gone, 1 wilt go, 1 will be gone, &C. 

Thefc Verbs following, arrive,ceme,detay, fall, 
fj> £'t grow, pafs, return, pray, wither, run, &C. 
commonly take the Paflive Formation, lam, 1 
wjtj for the Active Formation, I have, J bad, 
as: 

I em come, thou art come, be it came, vie are come, 
je are came, they are came; for / bave tame, than 
bafi tame, &C. So, / war come, tbau waff come, be 
was come, &c. for 1 bad came, tbiu bad]! come, be 
had come, &C. 

gaejlioxs relating ta the Nineteenth Chaffer. 

<X. What it a Verb Neuter ( 

A. A Verb Neuter, isa Vcrbwhich (ignifies the 
Sta^c or Being, and fometimes the Action of a Per- 
fon or Thing; but then it can haveno Noun after 
ir, to denote the Subject of Action. 

Q; Haw many forts of Verbs Neuter art there t 

A. Two. One fort that lignifics only the Being 
or State of a Thing; and the other fort which 
Signifies Action, but in fuch a manner, that the 
Action does not pafs upon a Subject different from 
him that acts. 

Q± Are not fame Verbs Neuter exprepdliieVtrbt 
Vajvee 

A. Yes. As, I grieve, or I am grieved, &C. 

<i What do jou mean bj a Verb Tranfttive ? , 
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A. A Verb which fignifies lb to aft, as that the 

Action pafTcs over on fome other Thing. 

Q^ What do yon mean by a Verb tntranfitivt J 
A. A Verb that fignifies to aft, but the Aftion 

docs not pals on any other Thing. 

Q^ Do Virbt Neuter ever It come Tr an fit he t 
A. Sometimes, as, Walk the Horfe, &c. 



CHAP. XX. 

0//foADVERB. 

^TTE «re now come to fpeak of thofe Parti of 
* ™ Speech which are by feme called Particle*, 
is it were little Parts of Speech; and it is in the 
right Ufc of thefit, that the Clearnefsand Beauty of 
• good Stile docs more particularly contift. Ana we 
(hall begin with the Adverb. 

Qj_ What it an Adverb ? 

A, An Adverb is aWordthatisjoinedtoaVerb, 
to an Adjeftive, to a Participle, or another Adverb, 
to denote or mark fome Circumftance, fomc 
Quality, or Manner fignified by them. 

[Joined to a Verb} The Verb fignifies Being, 
Doing, or Suffering ; the Adverb is joined to it, to 
(how bow, or whether or no, or wu n, or where, 
one is, doer, or fofftrt: As, the Bo/ paints neatly, 
be writes ill, bt writes now, the Book is read there, 
tfr. • 

[To an Adjellivt.'] As, be is very good, no Man ii 
always iwfe,£g.c. 

[To a Partidp/e.y As, A Man truly fearing Cod, 
beit always living well, &c. 

[To another Advert.] As, he lives very happily, 

tK 
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Q± // an Adverb joined only to a Verb t 

A. No. For ic is alfo joined to Adje&ivcs, 
Participles, and toother Adverbs. 

Q^ \¥hat it the VJe of the Adverb 1 

A. Todcnoteforoc(^ality,Manner,orCircutn-. 
ftance, which the Word it is put to dgnifiej. 

Wc fhall, without troubling the Reader withr 
unneceflary Divifions, divide the Adverbs into 
Adverbs of Time, of Plate or Situation, of Order or 
Rani, of Quantity or Number, of Quality, of 
Manner, of Affirmation, of Negation or Denying, 
of Doubting, and of Comparijbn. . . 

Adverbt of Time refer cither to the Time prc- 
fent, part, to come, or to an undetermined Time» 
or to a Time not fixed : Thole that relate to the 
Time Prefent arc, Now, i e. atthisTime; to Day, 
\. e. in thit Day. Thofe that refer to the Time 
part, arc, Tcflerday, i. e. the preceding Day, or the 
Day l<fo<e the pre/bit Day ; already, i. e. before thit 
Tune, or havingleen before, or which is no'-n done ; 
heretofore, i- c. before tbisTime. Thofe that refer 
to ihc Time to come, arc, to morrow, i. e. the 
Day following thit, or the next Day to thit Day ; 
henceforth, i.e. from or after this Time; hereafter, 
U c. after thit Time ; by ami by, i. c. in fiat Time 
that it near to tbhTimt. Thole that relate to an 
undetermined Time, when alone, are, often or 
oftentimes, i. e. fre-jnent/y ; always, \. e. in alt 
Times. When is tiled in asking a Qttcftion, i. c. in 
what Tune; then, i.e. at th.it Time; ever, i.e. at 
all Timet; never, i.e. at mTin.f. 

Ad-verbs of Place relate to all Sorts of Place in- 
differently, and icrve only to mark iha Difference 
of the Dilbnces and .Situation in regard cither to 
the I'crlon that fpcaks, or to the Things th.u are 
ipofcen of; as, Where, i. e, in which I'hte, or in 
*hat Place ? (this Word is ufcd in asking a 
Qutrtion.) Here, i.e. in this Place; there, i. c- in 
V that 
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that Plate; •whither, i.e. u which Piatt, or te 
nubat Place; hither, i. e. ta this Place; thither, 
i.e. ta that Plate; upward, Le. tawardt the top; 
downward, i.e. towards the bottom; -whence, i. c. 
/r«» mfoV/j P/ir«, or ^om u>£«/ j*/tr * ; hence, i . c. 
Vrmw this Plate ; Thence, i. e. /r»m nfeaf J7iw ; by, 
or hard by, i. e. near jacba Place; far, or far- of, 
i.e. 0, great viajraSJIaM from fuck a Place; afundcr, 
denotes Separation, or the Space between. No 
inhere, i C. in no Place ; ellewhere, in feme ether 
T/ace. The Notion of Order or Rank, is infepa- 
rable from that of Place, under which they are na- 
turally comprifed, and a great many of them refer 
both to Order and Place ; as, before, behind, &c. 
But theic are rather ['rcpolicions. Thofe that re- 
late to Order, as,fetmd'y, thirdly, fourthly, after- 
ivards; for fir ft, feeond, &c. arc really Nouns Ad- 
jective, fomeSubltantive being underftood. 

adverbs of Number are, once, i. e. one Time, 
twice, i. e. two Timet, thrice, j. e. three Timet, 
But afterwards we exprefs the Number by two 
Words ; a*, four timet, five timet, &C rarely, fel- 
Jam, are alio counted Adverbs of Number. Fre- 
quently, often, iignify alfo an indefinite Number. 

jtdverbt of Quantity, or thofe which ferve to 
denote the Price or Value of Things, as well as 
iny Quantity of them) are, bow much, i. e. how 
peat, when it fignifies Quaitity : But bow many 
when it fignificsthe Number: Eneurb, i. e. what 
it fuffieitnt, &c. So much, little, which are really 
AdjeSivcs. 

A&ixrbt of affirming or of Content are, yea, 

y*h '■ 

Yet is more ufua! and mod i(h than yta, Hot yet, 
is ufed in a hafty or merry way j as, / Sir, 1 Sir. 
And fomctimej we ufe ay, but this way of affirming 
is rude and ungentcel. 

aid- 
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Mvtrtt of Denying are, w, ntt, and imj. 

No and nay are ufed abfolutely, that is, without' 
being joined to any other W ora ; as, Will you do 
it 1 A. No. Kof is ufed when joined to Come 
other Word ; as, I do not love it, where we mult 
not fjy, I do no love it, neither may we ufe I don* 
read) be it vo well, for I do not read, be it not v>ell t 
£cc But « before a Subllaruive is an Adjcdlivc 
for fine ; as, "0 Man, or no body did it. 

Nay is emphatically and elegantly ufed to correct 
in Error in ourfelvcs or others : As, He it as good 
a Scholar as you are, nay, a hetttr. 

N. B. Two Negatives or two Adverbs of de- 
"/'".?, do in Engli/b affirm. 

We put our Adverb of denying after the Verbj 
IS, 1 do not love him, J love not him, orllovebim 
not': But the other Adverbs may be placed indif- 
ferently either before or behind. Only you may 
obferve, that the Adverbs which end in ly, are 
commonly placed next to the Verb. 

Nor is always in the fecond Member of a Sen- 
tence, and then neither is in the firftj as, J have 
taten neither Meat nor Bread today. But if not 
be in the firft Member, neither, but rather nor, is 
in the fecond : As, / have net tailed Bread to day) 
nor [neither] have I feen any. 

Adverbt of Doubting whether it be Co or not, 
r, or peradventure, i.e. it may be fo or 



e, perhaps, 

>tfo. 



! Thule are applicable both to Affirmation and 
1 Negation, and are conjectural, doubtful, and con- 
tingent : perhaps and per adventure -are ufed ad- 
verbially, though ftrictly fpeaking they are no Ad- 
verbs, but a Prepofition compounded with a Sub- 
ftantivo: As, perhaps is by Hap or Accident, per- 
'adventure is by adventure, or rather by an Adven- 
ture; as alfo, indeed, which is compounded of a 
Prepofition and a Subftantirc, 
i Fa Bat 
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But thefe Words relate to Certainty, or Con- 
fidence, that the Thing ii fo.ornot fo; truly, furt- 
ly t indttdy verily, ficc. 

Adverbs oi Cowpartfon; thofe Adverbs which 
do thenifelves mark Companion, or the Difference 
of Degree in Pcrfons or Things, are, bovi, as, 
Jo, bov> much more, left, left, mofi, very, rather, 
than. 

The Adverbs ofComparifon, more,left, and mefi, 
are joined to any Adverbs, that are capable of re- 
ceiving mart or left. 

Q^ What fart of Adverbs are Adverbs *»ly? 

A. Adverbs ox Quality, or of the Manner jfrom 
molt Adjectives in our Language arc formed Ad- 
verbs which end in ly, ami thefe for the molt part 
denote the fame Quality or Manner, as the Ad- 
jectives do, from whence they arc derived ; as, 
that vias nobly done, or that -was a noble Deed: 
God's Mercy is infinite, or God is infinitely mercy 
ful. So from JHJi, •vjife i pTudent, brave, right, con- 
fiant, &C come the Adverbs jufify, tuijely, pru- 
dently, bravely, rightly, conjlantly, &c. 

Thisfortof Adverbs commonly admit of Com- I 
panfon ; as, haffily, more happily, moll happily. I 

N.B. Thercarc abundance of Words which arc | 
reckoned for Adverbs and arc not; and there arc 
great numbers of Adjectives that are ufed ad verbid 
ly, or as Adverbs : But thefe, and thofe [hat an 
formed from them ending in ly, and feveral Prepo- 
fuions that are reckoned as Adverbs, I have de- 
ligncdly omitted. 

Qj Art not Adverbs fvmtt'tmet compared ? 

A. Some Advcibs are aifo compared; as, of 
tm, ofteutr,oftenefi,Scc. 

Adverbs in fy arc compared ly more and moji; 
'.), Vijity, morov.ifely, mojimjely. 

Some- 
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Sometimes the Article The is ufed in an etn- 
phidcal manner before the Comparative; as, Tbtt 
Mi I lee him, the better; the mare I talk with kirn, 
the left t. like him. 

Motion from one Place toanother, iscommonly 
exprefled by the Adverbs that end in tber ; a?, 
hither, to ihh Place; thither, to that Plate. 

Hither is fometicnes ufed as an Adjeftive ; as, 
ontix hither fide of it, in contradiftinftion to the. 
other fide, or the farther fide of it. 

The Adverb is alfo often in the modern Lan- 
guigcs explained by the Noun and the Prepofition ; 
as, viitb jujlice, for j*Jltyi vjithvjifdtm, for toifelf, 
&c. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Of the Cenjunttion. 

Q-WTHat it aConhntlioni 

VV A. A Conjunction is a Part of Speech 
that joins Sentences together, and fhows the manner 
of their Dependence upon one another. 
. Q^. What it the ufe of the Conjunction t 
A. ItisUfcd ro join Sentences. 
Q. Voet it join Words together t 
A. Strictly fpeiking it docs not; for in this Sen- 
' tencc, Peter and Paul preaches, preaches is under- 
ftood in the firft psrt of the Sentence; that is, 
Peter freatbei, and Paul freathct, where you fee 
there are two Sentences joined together by the 
Couple or Conjunction and. 

I.fliall divide the Conju-clions into Conjunc- 
tions Copulative; into Disjunctive, orof Diviiion; 
into Advtrlative, or of Oppofition, and of 
Exception; into Conditional; into Sufpenfive, 
F 3 or 
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or of Doubting; into Conccflive ; into Declara- 
tive,- into Interrogative; into Comparative; into 
Augmentative and Diminutive; into Caufal, or 
Caurative;' into Illative) orConclufive; into Con- 
junctions of Time, and of Order ; and into Con- 
junctions of Traniition. 

Conjuniliont Copulative, 
Are thofe Words which fcrve to join or couple 
two Propofitions or Sentences under the fame Af- 
firmation, or under the fame Negation. And, a} jo, 
are thofe which are ufed for the Affirmation ; nor, 
or Mcithtr, for the Negation. 

There is no Conjunction of fuch general Ufe as 
end. As, Breadand Cheefe, Beer and Ale, and )et, 
and therefor*, flee. 

Conjundiont DhjanSive, 
Are thofe Words which do fervc in fuch a Man- 
ner for the Connection of Difcourfe, that they 
mark at the fimc time Divilion or Dtftinction in 
the fenfe of the Things fpoken of: Theft are, or, 
and whether, either ; as, it it otie or tbttrkif. I 
Jo not inow whether // h $0id or bad. 
Conjuniliont Adverfativt ; or, 

Conjunctions of Oppofition, are thofc Wordi 
which are ufed to couple two Sentences, in mark- 
ing the Oppofition in the fccond Sentence, with re- 
gard to the fir ft. The chief of thefc is tut, the 
others are ntvtrtbeltfi, however, Sec. 

Conjunctions of Exception or Keftriction are 
tmlefi, but, other-wife, Sec. as, I wilt not go tmlefi 
ytu viill go with tne. 

Conjunctions Conditional are fuch as, in con- 
necting one Part of the Difcourfe to the other, 
ftrvc to put between the two Sentences that they 
join, a Condition or Ciaufe without which, that 
which is esorcfied in the principal Sentence ceafes 
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to haveits Effect. Thefe Conjunctions are, if,b*t • 
if, alfo fave and except ; if (hey may be allowed to 
be Conjunctions. 

The Conjunctions Sufpcnfive or Dubitative, 
which ferve to mark Sufpcnfion or Doubling in 
Difcourfe, are vihetbtr, &C. Oi, 1 doxot iaovt 
whether it be fo ar w. 

Conjunctions Conceflive, or fuch as grant the 
Thinf; to be fo, are, although, ice. 

Conjunctions Declarative, are fuch as are ufed 
to explain the Thing more clearly ; as, at, namely., 
to viit, for example, 6tc. 

As, There are four F.lemtntt, namely, or for ex- 
ample, or to toil, Earth, Water, Air, lire. But 
if any one fhould infill that namely is an Adverb ; 
for Example, a Prcpofition and a Subftantive; to 
•ait, a Prcpofition and a Verb ; I (hall not difpute 
it. To toit, comes from the Saxon, viitan, to 
know. 

Conjunctions Interrogative, arc fuch as are ufed 
in asking a Qucftion, or the rcafon of a Thing : 
Thefe are, vibj, -wherefore, &c. as, Why did jou 
do it? 

The Conjunctions not yet mentioned are, for, 
beeaufe (i.e. by caufe, as it was wrote formerly ;) 
that, therefore, lahertat, face, liktwifi, thereupon^ 

&c. 

If any fhall reckon (bme of thefe Words as Ad- 
verbs, and fome of the Adverbs as Conjunctions, 
they being often ufed in both Senfes, there will tw 
no great Harm done. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the PREPOSITIONS. 

•"pHE Prepofitions, of which we (hall now treat, 
•*■ and the Conjunctions, of which wehavefpoke 
already) are, as it were, the Nerves and Ligaments 
of all Difcourie; and we cannot attain to a right 
Knowledge of any Language, without a good 
Undemanding of tnefe two Darts of Speech. 

Qj What it a Trepoftion ? 

A. A Prcpofition is a Part of Speech, which 
being added to any other Parts of Speech! ferves 
to mark or fignify their State or Reference to each 
other. Or you may take it thus; 

-*. A Prepolition is a. Word added to other 
Words, to (how the Refpcft or-Relation one 
Thing has to another. -''// 

Notr, By a Part of Speech-is meant a Word, for 
every Word is ,a Part of our Speech. I ufe the 
jWord added; for though the Prepofition is added 
chiefly to the Noun Subftantive, yet it is alfo added 
toother Parts of Speech; as for Example, before 
the Pronoun; as, he came to bhn, or from me; 
before the Verb; as, tof^bt, toread,£cc- Before 
the Participle ,• as, after bavins read: Before the 
Article ; as, mtb the Help of a Stoord; Before the 
Adverb; as, from bente; and fomctimes afjcr the 
.Word it governs; as, What did yon fell thii for ? 

Itjlrvrt to mart or (tgvifj tbtir Slate or Refe- 
rence t§ each other : That is, it ihows what Refneift 
or Relation one Thing has to anoihcr; as, Peter 
goes over the Bridge, or under it : I go to the 
i'lacej orfim'a: So as to its State; yoba dwells at 
the 
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the Market ,* Charles lives in the College ; he Jives 
•tvirbi* the Ciry, or viitbont it. 

The Engtifh Tongue has no Diverfity of Cafes',' 
(which the Greets and Latins efpecully have) dug 
due) all that by the help of Prcpofitions, which 
the Greeks and Latins did partly by Prepofitions, 
and parity by the Diverfity or Difference of 
Cafes. 

Ijbalt trtat of tin Prepofitions in an Alpha- 
betical manner. 

ABOVE. Above chiefly relates to Plate, and 
anfwers to belovi or beneath ; as Hit Chamber it 
above mine. 

It hath alfo diversother Acceptation). 

i. It denotes being higher in Greatnefs, Excel* 
lency, or any Degrees of Honour, £cc. As, Csefir 
could net abide to have any above him, i, e. in 
Power, &t. He it above him in Learning, 

2. Above fij>nifies beyond, or more th.m- y as, 8-' 
bovt his Strength, iff. beyond. Ht mind d none of 
tbofi above the reft, i. e. more than the reft. 

y Itdcnotcs more, or longer than : As, hefmrht 
above two Hours, i. c. more or longer than, &e. 
• 4. It denotes befides: As, over and above theft 
Evi/t, there v/at, &c i.e. befidet. , 

ABOUT. About relates both to Plate and 
Time : As, about Noon ; about she Field. 

i. About is iifcd to denote within the Compals, 
or is lomc part of ; as, They have fit up * Shop, 
about Chcaplide, i. e. in fouic part of, or neat 
Chtappdr. 

2. it fignifies round about: As, They made a 
Hedge about the Ditch, i.e. round about, &c. They 
made a Mount about the Hon fe, i. e. round abour. 
&f. 

Concerning or of: As, He wrote about the 

emulation of tbt Blood, i. e. concerning, or of, &e. 

F 5 Nigh, 
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Nigh, tt: Aj, It lues about Night, i.e. nigh, 
•f at Ni&br. 

About being put to Words of Meature (IgniRes 
almojl, near upon, more or left than chat Meafure : 
As, about four Fingert long ; about fiveBuJhtti. 

About being put to Verbs, fignifics ready t* 
Jo, or tbe future Time of A&ion: As, He U 
about to fight, i. e. kt it read) t» fight} he it 
about to depart to morrow, i. c. he will. 

It denotes alfo the prelenc Time of Action, .and 
imports one's being bulicd and employed in the 
doing of any Thing ; as, I am about Buftiitfs, i. e. 
doing or designing it. 

AFTER. After is a Prepofition which relates 
to TiwttaA Piute. 

It fcrves to denote Polleriority of Tme, snd In- 
feriority of P/ace or Order, and is put in oppofition 
to before. 

I. Polleriority of Time, j. e. a being or coming 
after : As, after the Deluge Abraham •aui born, i. e. 
Abraham came into the World, or bis Birth was 
mft.'t the Deluge. After Julius Gcfar our Saviour 
•was born, i. e. Our Saviour came into tbe Worljj 
after the Reign of Julius Co-far. 

a. Inferiority of Plate or Order, i. c. a lower 
Dcgiec of Place or Order : As, Tbe Lieutenant 
tomes after tbe Captain: His Place is after the 
JUafftr't. 

But after, when it is put to Verbs, has then re- 
ference only to Time ; As, after he arrived. 

There is a particular Scnfe of after ufed in Paint- 
ingj aswhen one fays, To paint after Raphael: To 
paint after Titian, i.e. To copyaPitture made by 
Raphael, made by Titian. But we may here render 
after, by according to : As alfo in the following 
Phraic, tie wises after his Copy, i. e. according 

10. 

There 
Google 
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There ire feveral other Senfcs in which after it 
taken ; as, Ht longs after it, L e. be vii/btt fir it 
■with an ardent Dtfire. After *#,i.e- after having 
well examined alH"hings; every Thing being -well 
confidercd. So likewifc in, after that, i. e. It 
bring fi. And this Expredion is ufed by way of 
Connection to Difcourle. 

AGAINST. Againft hath two particular Signi-" 
fications very different from one another. In one 
it is ufed to denote Opfeftion, Contrariety ; in the 
other Situation of Place. 

And each of thefe two Significations has alio two 
diflincTt Ufcs from one another. 

i. In the firft Acceptation, againft fomctimw 
ferves to denote a dirca Oppojition by which one 
defigns to fight, to attack, to deftroy a Perfbn or 
Thing: Ai, To march againft tbt Enemy. To eon~ 
fpire againft the Queen. To /feat againft Religion. 

So lilcewifc, to fpeak fir or againft, where for 
and againft are Prepofiuow, Thing or Perfin being 
under Hood. 

Againft, alia, as it relates to Plate, Ggnincs>' 

Pirft, Over-againfti as, His Houfe it againft mine. 
Ue lodges againft the Churcb. I viat placed againft 
him. 

Secondly, It denotes Contiguity, or joining to\ 
as in the following Infhnccs, To faften a Thing 
againft the Wall: He ran up a Wall againft our 
Houfe. 

It fignifics allb as much as from; as, To defend 
the Myrtle againft the Cold, i.e. from the Cold. 

For. As, He preoaret « Dinner againft to »«r- 
row, i.e. for, &c. 

Laftly, again(l joined with over, i. c. over againft j 

is only ufed when Reference is made to the op- 

pofite Pofition of fome Thing, Perfon, or Place; 

as, That Houfe •was flraigbt over againft the o- 

F 6 tbtt d 
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other. Over againft that PUtr. He flood over 
againft him. 

AMONG, or AMONGST. Siftnifiesasmuch 
/ is between or betwixt ; but there is a Diftinction to 
beoblerved in thcufeof them. Bet-ween or be- 
twixt properly ilgnifics between two; and there- 
fore when we fpeak of more than two Pei Tons or 
Things, ic is better to ufc among. Though I con- 
fefstf tv/een or betwixt is fome times ufed when the 
Difcourfe ts of more than raw; but it is an im- 
proper way of f pea king. 

AT. jit denotes Nearatft toiThingor Place; 
alio, Time, Trite, the Inflrument, Caufe, Manner 3 
&c. and Ggnincs as much as, 

In. As, at School, at Church, at London, i. e. 
m the School, &c It lies at the Bottom, '%. e. in 
the Bottom. At the Beginning, i. e, in the Be- 
gi*»ing. 

About. As, at Saw-fit. At Break of D.ty, i.eS 
about Sun~fet, Sec. 

Near, or clofc by. As> Ht watches at the Door, 
i.e. near the Door. 

For. He Jo/Jit at agreatliatr, i. e.fora great', 
&c. What do you fill it at ? i e. For what do you 
jell it ? 

With. As, Hrplayizt Bowlt, i.e. with Bowlt, 

According to. As, */ bit Pleafure, i.e. accor- 
ding to hit P/eafnre. 

On, or Upon. As, Shore it txtelltnt at the 
Trumpet, and at the Lute, i.e. on, ore Lully '/ 
skillful at tht Hautboy, i. e. on, ejre . 

It is ufed alfo to denote all forts of Bnfnefs or 
'jlSion : As, To be at Study. To be at Dinner. To 
it H writing, i.e. Htfludiet. Htdinet. He writes, 
&c. 

BEFORE. Before is ufed to denote Priority of 
Time,, Ord*r t R»nk\ Situation, &c. 

a X. Is 
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1. Tt denotes Priority of Time: As, Before tbe 

Creation of the World. Before '*' Birth of Cbrijt. 

2. It denotes Priority of Order: As, the Captain 
marches before tbe Soldiers. Tbe Horfi goes before 
the Cart. 

%. It is ufcd to mark the Setting or Placing of a 
Pcrlbn or Thing ; and when thus ufed, it does like- 
wife denote nearnefs ; as, put it before tbe Fire, 
J. c. over again!!, or near; be fayed down the Child 
before St. PaulV Church, i. e. over agiinft, or 
near. 

It is ufed by way of Cemparifin, and denotes Pre- 
ference of any kind: as, be values Gold before 
Leaning, i. e. more than, &r. And in this Scnfe 
it ftgnitiesi as much as 

Beyond. As, 7» many jirts before all, and in 
Hhtoricb behind none ; before ait, i. c. beyond all. 
It fijmifies alfofumctimcs 

Rather or So.incr. As, 7 viilt do atj Thing be- 
fore I will amply, i. e. rather or fioaer. J (ball 
nserat Voice before I pall viant Wards, i.c./wjw, 
Sec. 

BEHIND. Behind is a Prepafrhn relating to 
Place, and is ufed to mark the Situation tha; is di- 
rectly oppofite to that which b exprefled by before. 
As, behind ibe Door, behind your Houfe. 

It is ufed tlkewife when we difcourfe of Thing) . 
that have nor, ibidtly fpcakirtg, any Pate or Fort- 
part ; as, he hilts bimfelf behind tbe Tree. Ite liet 
behind the Bifb. 

Ic is ufed alio in a figurative manner, when we 
fpcakof a Perfonthac excels others in any Thine; 
as, In that Pars of Learning be leaves all others far 
behind him, i. e. be excels all otbert. 

BENEATH, or BELOW.. Beneath or Mm 

ts generally ufed in refpeci to Plate or Situation, 

and 

r, : ,.,„,G(Kwle 
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and anfwcrj to abovt; As> beneath the Firma- 
ment. 

It is iifed alfo to denote the being inferiaur, or 
Ids than another in any Kind. At, He is beneath 
him in Honour, i. c. not fi honourable. He it be- 
neath, or below him in Birth, i. c. not fo villi born 
or depended. 

This is a particular Phrafc. It it beneath, ar 
below him 1 3 do fa and fa, i.e. lit -would Jc«m t 
&c. 

BETWEEN. Bttiwtnt or betviixt relates to 
Time and Place, and is fpoken of two Terms or 
Words, in which the Space of Time or Fleet, of 
which we freak, is included ; as, Between the 
Vromife made to Abraham, end the coming of the 
Meflias; i.e. the Space of Time which was from 
the Time when thePromifc was made to Abraham, 
and to the Time of the coming of our Saviour. 
Between Heaven end Earth, i.e. the Space that it 
between the F/acts Heaven endEarth. 

i. And in thefe Phrafcs, Btt-wten or betvjixt 
Hope and Fear ; Betvittn tht Father and Son : Be- 
tinten you and me : There are always two Terms 
conlidercd, as being equally diftant from the Sub- 
jcdl.of which we fpcak. As for Inltance, in the firft 
Sentence, The Man it between Hope and Fear, i. e. 
The Man is as diftant, or far from Hope, as he 
is from Fear ; or, he has as much Hope as he has 
Fear. 

2. It fignifies as much as in tbt midd't, or there- 
about ; as, The River ran between the two Field/, 
i. c. in the Middle, Sec. He fat at Dinner, be- 
tween or betwixt them, i. e. in the middle of them, 
&c. ■ 

1,. It ftrvesto denote Society at Union: As, there 
viet * Confrrexce between them. Then it a treat 
Friendfbip between him and vie. 

4- ft 
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4. It denote* Tarfuifatien, or Sharing ; As, 3T5* 
Gmj fc between /A* Wb;« 4mf **f Black, i. e. The 
grey Colour partakes of part of the white, and part 
of the black Colour. 

f . It denotes Privacy ; as, That viat done between 
them both, i. e. privately, or that no Perfin joined 
ninth tbtm, in doing a Thing. 

BEYOND, Beyand relates chiefly to Vlott, or 
to the farther fide of which any Thing h or goet* 
As, beyond the Mountain, beyond Cbeapftde. 

It is ufed alfo to denote any fort of Excels, 
either good or bad, and is applied to any Mir ml 
Thing? \ or Things relating to xbe Manners of Men: 
is, He goes beyond sli in Jafiier, i. e. be txeeth 
all, Sec. It (hafts bim beyond imagination, i. c. 
U extteds r»*r Imagination to tbink bovj it pleafet 
him. lie rewarded bim beyond bit Merits, i. c. Tte 
Reward iiiai greater thaw bedeferved. 

Itrignincs Superiority in any Thing; as, Uewent 
beyond all in Valour, in Strength, 1. e, be excelled 
tbtm, Sec. 

Beyond (ignifies alio as much as, over ; as, He it 
gone beyond 5m, or over Sea. 

It fignines alfo on the other fide, and anlweri to 

Behither, or on this fide.] Behither is ufed to 
denote a Place that is near, as beyond denotes that 
which is more diftant or farther off: As, The Par- 
lour liet behither or on this fide the Kitchen. The 
Army lies behither, or on this fide the River. 

BY. By denotes the Effluent Caufe of a Thing 
or Action; (onheCaufe by which aThing is per- 
formed or done) the Motive which mikes one do 
a Thing, and the Meant which contribute to that 
end:' As, He v:as flain by bit Enemy, but was 
•amended frfi by hit own Testy then by bis Enemy's 
Swrtf. 

Ml 

Googfc 
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I. It denotes the Effeient C**f* of a Thing or 
Action; as, All Thingt -were treated by the Word 
e/God. 

a. It denotes the Motive which makes one do a 
Thing; as, She is hurried on by her ?ajjim. 

3. It is ufed to dcnoic the Means by which one 
ufes todo a Thing, or which contributes any way 
to the doingof it; as, He fatisfiei oil tbt Worldly 
tit Conduit. He received she Letter by the Pejt. 
He ferfuades by tit Rtafons. It figr.ifies alfo as 
much as 

In. As, by Day, by Ni^ht, t. e. In the Day- 
time, Sec. 

Through. As, by Cheaffde, i. e. through Cheap- 
fide, 

Bcfidcs. As by the Mark, Befides, &t. 

At. As, To tome by, i. e. to obtain or tome at. ; 
There are abundance of other Acceptations, but 
we mult not enlarge. 

Befide.] Betide [i- e. by the Side) denotes Ncar- 
nefs, and fignifies as much as 

By, or nigh to. As, He fate befide the River, 
i: C. by or nigb to the River. Lay my Banes befide 
his Bones, i. c. nigh to, &e. ■ 

It denotes Erring or. Wandering. As, He (hoots 
befide the Mark, i. e. from, tee. He is befde him- 
Jelf, i.e. mad. 

Except, favc, or but. As, No body thinht fo be- 
tide tnyfeif, i.e. except, but, &t. 

But its chief ufc is to denote Augmentation or 
' Addition \ as, 

More, more than, over and above; as, There 
•were many Ihings befidtsthtfe, i. c. more than,<W. 

FOR. The Prepofition for has a great many 
Significations ; and denotes chiefly for what Pur- 
fofe, End, or Vfe, or for whofc Benefit or Djwage 
any Thing is done i as, Chrijl died for as. He got 
* Dinner for Peter. 

X. Tor s 
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1. Fir, ferves to denote the End or Objeli which 
one propofes in any Action ; as, To fight for the 
PublickGoed. 

2. It ferves to mark the Motive, the Caufe, the 
Subjeft of any A&ion, and may be tendered by, in 
confderationof; a*, God batb dine allthingt (orbit 
own Glory. He does all Things for the love of Virtue, 
I •will write tkt Hook for your fake. 

?. Iris ufcd to mark the Vft for which a Thing 
is done; a=> Chclica lltfpit al vi.tt built for difabled 
Soldiers. He'hat the Beef lor hit Dinner. 

4. It is ufed likewifc to denote Profit, Advan- 
tage, Interefi, and may be rendered by, in favour 
of; as, tbe Lawyer pleads for kit client, ldtitfot 
yaur luterejl. 1 -wrote (ot your Sal'ufalf ion. 

5. It is ufed todenote for whata Thing ispropcr 
or not," as, A gate) Hot ft for tbt Chariot, It it 
fit for* Cabinet. It it a pod Remedy for the Fever. 
In which hit example, to ture is lobeundcrftood; 
and fo Jikewife in all fucli fort of Phrafes ; for for 
is never ufed to fignify agahijl, wherefore fome 
Verb is always to be undcrilooa. For, 

6. This Prepofition is ufed to denote Agreement* 
or Help, in Op po fit ion to againfi^ as, Peter if for 
me, John is againjl me. Tbe Soldier figbtt for the 
King. 

7. It U ufed to denote the Convenience or Incon- 
venience of a Thing ; as, The Coat it too big for 
bins. Tbe Houfe it too little for bhn. He it big e- 
nougb for his Age. Under this Head we may reduce 
the Phrafe, It it -well Sir for you. 

8. It isufed todenote F.xchaiige,orTruching % Re- 
ta>npence,Refribution,Qx Re auital, and Payment ; as, 
He changed Si/b for Lace. He gave a Diamond for 
tbe Cryftaf. He rewarded him for his good Servicer. 
To render Evil for Evil. He gave him Money for 
tbo Bool-. Hither we may likewifc refer thefc 
Pbralcs, Eye lor Eye, Fault for Fault. 

o. It 
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j. It is ufed to denote, iwfitgdtf, in the Place of; 
as, 1 viill grind for bim, i . e, m hit jlead. I will 
watch for yen, i. c. in your Plate. Sometimes it 
fjrves to denote aMtftakc; as, He fieaks one Word 
forantther : To lake owe Per/en for another: And in 
this Scnfe wc are to take this Phrafe, Whom da you 
take me for? When a Man fuppofes all that Refpeft 
is not paid him which he counts his due. 

10. It is ufed to denote the Distribution of Things 
by Proportion to feveral Pcrlbns; as He fets down 
twelve Atres for every Man. 

ii. It denotes the Condition of Perjhnt, Things, 
mdTimet: He was taxed enough for hit Eli ati ,t. c. 
tenfidering hi' Eftate. He was a learned Man for 
tbofiTimes, i.e. confidering thofe Timet. 

12. It lilccwifc is ufed to denote m the Quality 
of; as, He had bint for a Tutor. He hired him for 
s Coachman. He fiborntd him for a Witnefs. 

It fignifics likevvife as much as hcauje of, or, by 

Jieafon of. As, to fHMJb a Man tor bit Crimrt, 

i. c. hecaufeof, &c. To imprifau him for Debt, i. e. 

. bccauleof, &r. He could vet walk fafer forjlge, 

ie. byretifin, or becaufeof } &C. 

It iignifies at, or to he. As, He was feat for a 
Pledge, i. e. as, or to be a Pledge. 

During. As, Ht-uiat ehefeu for Life, i,e.durini 
Life. 

This Prepofitiori is often ufed to denote the F»- 
ture Time, or Time to come, as in the foregoing Ex- 
ample. 

Concerning, about, as to; mt for me, i.e. con- 
cerning me. 

Notwithflanding. As, after having fpolce of 
the Faults of a Man, we add, for all that, he it an 
bonejl Man, i. e. uotv.it branding all that, &C. 

FROM. From fignifies Motion from a Place, and 
then it is put in oppofition to To; as, He goes irom 
London to York, he %oet from School. 

1. 1( 
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1. Itisufed to dcnotcthe Beginning of Time. As, 
from the Creation *f tbt World. From bit 
Birth. 

3. It denotes th'e Original of Things. As, 1/ 
grevi Jo big from a Jhtail Seed. He is defended 
from the Tamil j of tbt Stuarts. 

j. It denotes chc Order of a Thing. As, from 
tie/id to Foot. From firft to tafi. 

And in ihefe three laft Senles it is' put before 
Adverbs. As, From thence, i. e. from that 
Place. Ytom hence, t.e,frotn this Place. From bntce- 
fortb, Lc.frow tbicTime, orat allTitnes after this. 
■ 4. It fignifiw Of As, He leek tne from tbt 
Ground, i.e. of she Ground. 

IN or INTO. In fcrves chiefly to denote or 
mark, Tune, FLue, the Manner of Being, of Think- 
ing, and of Ailing, or Doing, the Motive vibieb 
taufes one to ait", and the Meant vie ufe to ail by. 

In. relates to Hejf, Into to Motion As, Peter 
lives in the Honfe j notinto,&c But Peter goes into 
the Cellar. 

i. It relates to Time; as, In the Summit) in tU 
Winttr. 

2. It relates to Place , as, In the City, in tbt 



Country, 

3. It IS I 

Poflures and Difpoftiont of the Body, and the dtverfc 



! u/ed to denote or mark the different 



Manners of Exiftcnceor Being, either of Perfons or 
Things, with relation either to Art or Nature; as, 
To be in a fippliant Pofiure. To be in good Health. 
An Army in Battle Array. He is in bit Sbirt. Ho 
it in j Robe of State. 

4. It ferves likewife to denote the different Ctr- 
cumffanccs of a Petfon's Fortune and Affairs ; as, 
To be in Favour. To be rich in Land, in ready 

; Money, le be in War. To have bit Affairs in a good 

i Condition. 

i , 5-t> 
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j. It fervei alfoto exprcfs the different Manner* 
of Being, with relation to the Pa'lions and Affec- 
tions ot the Soul, to the Thoughts and Operations 
of the Mind; as, To be in Fear. To be inlW.'. 
To put bim into good Humour. To take it in good 
fart. Hit Memory it in Efieem. 

6. It denotes alio the Motive and Ohjitt j as, Ht 
did it in Revenge y be istrki in Hope. 

7. It fignifies as much vsataong\ as, The viichd 
bat not Cod in all bit Tbougbtr, i. e. among all bit 
Thongbtt. 

8. It denotes the Changes of a Perfon or Thing, 
whether it be into better orworfe; as, They turn 
Brafs into Gold. Narcifl'us 10a t changed into a 
Plainer, &c. 

9- In fignifies fomeiirrtes afainfi or into\ as, He 
ran the Taker in my Face. He pat in hit Mouth. 

OF. Of anfwers to the Genitive Cafe of the 
JLatim, and admi:s of the fame Variety of Signi- 
fication with it, whether it be put after SubfttntiveSj 
1 Adjectives, or Verbs. 

1. It fignifi-s the Autttr of a Thin^; as, Tb: 
Works of Cicero, i. t. the Works which Cicero 
wrote. 

a. It fignifies the Pajffrpr, or Owner ofaThing; 
.as, The Pa/act of the King. 

3. As it lignifics nil fort of Relation or Refpctf ' 
that the latter Subft antive has to the former, io it 
fignifies natural relation } as, The Son of the Earl, 
or the Earl's San. 

4. It fignifies the Subjeti; as, A Cxpof Water, 
a Piece of Bread. 

5. It fignifies the Otjeit ; as, A Treatife^ of Pby 
Jltk, i. e. concerning Tbifck. tie writes of /fc* il/d- 
tbematitks. 

6. It fignifies the Matter of which a Thing i.) 
made; as, A Cup oi Gold, a Building at Mark/;, 
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I. e. A Cup made of Gold, * Building- made of 
Marble \ which Phrafes may be turned into ah Ad- 
jc&ive; as, A Golden Cup, a Marble Building. 

7. Ic is ufedtolignify the Means otCaufe; as, Ti 
Jit of Hunger, to die ois Conjumptien. 

8. It is ufed to mark or denote the Quality of a 
Ferfenox Thing; as, A Man of Honour, an Affair 
of Importance. 

9. Itfometimes denotes an AcliveSenfe; ts,Tbe 
Provident* of God, i. e. the Providence by which 
God takes (are of all Tbhgr. Sometimes it denotes 
1 Paffm e Seufe ; as, The Fear of God, i.e.' by which 

*fe h feared. Sometimes it ferves to denote both 
thefe Senlcsj as, The Love of God, i.e. the Love 
■uiilh whhh God loves his «w» People, or, the Love 
with which good Men love God, • 

to It isfometimesonlyaNote of Explication or 
Salification ; as, The City of London, the City of 

Lajfly, It fignifics as much as among ; a?, of 
four Daughters three were blind, i.e. among four 
Daughters, 

From. As, South of London, i. e. South from, 
&c. 

But fomctimes we exprefs of, cfpccnlty when it 
Unties Poflinkm, by the Genitive Cafe; as, The ■ 
Kite's Palace, i. c. the Palace of the King; Peter V 
Horfi, i.e. the Horfeof Peter. 

OFF. Of fi[>niriw Separation or D.ftavte; as, 
7ij />«f oil A/* deaths. He flood oft /rem /£# 
Fi>v. 

1. It denotes Delay; as, He putt me off", i.e. 

delays. 

2. Off and On being joined together denote 
Inconfi.mcy or Uiifetelrantfs ; as, Hf /1 off «m/ on 
with me, i. c. He fomttimet agrees, and fame timet 

ON. 
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ON or UPON. O* or Upon relatei both t» 
Th*e and Plate ', as, on«* upon that Da), On or 
upon tbt Table. 

i. When on or upon relates to Place it has di- 
▼crfeUies, wheic it is employed in a Scnfc more 
or lcls proper, but it every where denotes the Su- 
periority or the Situation [that is, being uppcrmoft 
or over] of Pcrlbiis or Things in rdpedt to one 
another ; as, To put the Fijb oner upon theTable. 
To lie on or upon the Bed. To put hit Hat on or 
upon hit Head. A Bridge on or upon the Thames. 

2. And in alludon to this Acceptation, it is ukfr 
in fpcaking of the Impoiition or railing of Taxes, 
Contributions, &e. And then it frrves to denote 
either the Pcrfons of whom the Taxes are de- 
manded, or the Funds from whence the Taxes aro 
railed ; as, He fayed Contributions on or upon atltht 
Enemies Country. It it paid out ef the Tax upon 
JUait, and upon Coals, Candles, &cc. 

3. In fpcaking of Bufinefs it is ufed to denote 
v/hat wc are doing, and the Matter or Subject of 
our Convcrfjtion, Deliberation, or Application ; 
as, To diffnte on or upon the Subjeff </, &c To 
deliberate on or upon put) a Proportion. To make 
Notes on or upon jut h an Author. 

$, It TervesaUb to denote thcCaufeorOccafinn 
of doing any Thing; as, Upon the News of her 
Arrival he prefe-itly departed. On or upon the 
Advice of the Approach of the Enemy they fled. 

5. It icrves to denote by the Virtue or Confide- 
deration of what a Perfon fays, does, or defigns 
any Thing; as, On or upon thofe Hopes vie married. 
He ventured, ' relying Upon the publick Faith, i. e. by 
virtue of, in consideration of, Sec. 

6. It fcrves alfo to denote the Terms which one 
»akes u(c of to affirm any Thing; asj Iprotefl on 
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(T upon my Honour. On or upon my Confcienct. 
To /wear on «r upon ffe Gofpelt. 

On ox upon does alfo lignify 

Concerning; as, He has agreed on *&«# Matter > 
i.e. touceriing, Sec 

Alfo *i/>*r ; And denotes the Reiteration or Re- 
pcaiiurf of fomething already done or fpoken; as, 
He ib.mii me with Letter upon Letter. He repeats 
Line upon Line, and Precept upon Precept. 

When it is added to Verbs, it fignifics at much 
OS fir'xarA or Continuation ; as, To go on t i.e. to 
go forward, Sec. and anfwersto off, as. To put on, 
*>;>*/ off 

OUT, or OUT OF. Out or wrf */ refers to 
the flatter. Place, Time, Number, or Multitude 
from whence any Perfon or Tiling cones, goes, It 
foiqbr, fetrht, taken, &c. As He took it out of 
the Fire. He tame out of the Church. 

h denotes the Realbn or Caufe of a Thing ; as, 
She did it out of Spite, i.e. byreafin of Spite. 

Itiif,nifics Diibncc; as, Goout of uy Sight, i.e. 
from my Sight., 

It (tRnifies not within the "Reach of; as, Out of 
Gnu-Shot, i. c. not within the Reach of, Sec 

U {ignifies Not in ; as Out of date. Out of 
Place. Out of Fajbion. Out of Heart, i.e. Not 
in Date, Sec. 

OVER. Over refers to the Height of Place, 
above which any Thing is faid to be, or to be done ; 
as, A black Shower hangs over bis Head. He holds 
the Sword over her Head. 

It refers to [he Pittance of Place, beyond or crofi 
; or over thwart which any Thing movcth or is made 
■ to move ; as> He goes over Sea, i. e- hyena" or 
'"ft, &C. 

Over 

I r, : ,.,„,G(Kwle 
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■■ Ovtr denotes Exccfsj as, » «»« tyommth 

Eafe, i.e. too much, &t, X* body isovttbafpy, 

i.e. too, dri- 
ll fignifies *Wj as, It is not tvio Fingers oyer, 

i. e. above, &f. , ,, . 

It fignifies through; as, H* « *»•*« *// over tfi 

World, i. c. through the whole, «$■*. 

It fignifies F«wr or Authority; as, 7** Cty''M 

;, ovc r //« &>W«m, i, e. above in Command or 

Dignity. , . .. 

Befdes; as, He gave we four over, ». f. befides, 

Being put after Vctbsic fignilicsto dtfiflot leave 
cf; as, Ht gives aver, i.e. hedefifts,©*. 

THOROUGH or THROUGH. Tborttsgbtn 
through, ferves to marlc the efficient Caufe (or the 
Caufc that brings a Thing to pais) of a Thing or Ac- 
tion, the Motive of doing a Thing, and the Means 
thatconduce thereto. 

I The efficient Caufr; as, Uotbhtg is done but 
through the Vermijjhn of God. The World tots tre- 
ated through the Power of God, i.e. by. 

2. The Motive; as, She does it through Envy. 

-i.Tborougb or through relates likewife to P.'sct, 
and is ufed to denote Vrefente and Movement into 
Tlace; as alio ihc Medium or Middle of Plate; as, 
The Power of God ii feen throughout the World. He 
ran him through ' the Body. The Beams of the 
Sun ttf' fr*"> Heaven through the Air to the 
Earth. 

Quiff through) *. t. through both Sides. 

TILL or UNTILL. 'Till or uttiill relates only 
toTmti ts, He fi aid li\l four a Clock. 

'Tdl fignifies before; as, They did not dare to 
begin the War, 'till the Ambafladors were conic 
back from Rome, i. e. Itfore. 
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It denote! Delay ; a, lit bath bars* gently with 
m till or until ntvi. 

TO. X» (or watt, which ii not fo much ufcd 
U formerly) lignifics, 

. u Motion to t Place ;u,I{t to Rome, to 
France^*. , 

3. Rditionj as,G»w/ to bis Frit nit. Favourable 
ro the Church. I g,ive Monty to Peter. Likt to 
me. 

3. Itliltcwife denotei theUfe for whtchaThing 
il defigned ; as, a Mill to grant Cope. A Bafott 
to wfi Hands. 

4. It denotes the Capacity, Aptitude, undprcfenc 
Dilpolkion ; as, A Man qualified to undertake any 
Thing. It it eafy xodo. IFiue fit to drink. 

It denotes alio Dejigp, or latent; as, To invite to 
Diuner. To have Jbmtwbat to do. It iikewifa 
lignitics as much as, 

In. As, To Pay, i.e. la tbit Day, Toanmo, 
i.e. In the next Day. 

For. Ifr (/?i/ it to f** EW, i,e. for the End. 
He gave her 500 Pound lohtr Portion, i.e. for,er 
to be bit Portion. 

Before. As, He made an Oration to tbe Queen, 
v e. before the guttn. He tommevds him to bis 
Pate, i.e. heforel/r, &C. 

About, Of, Concerning. As, 7/ follows that I 
fpeak to /Aa/ on* £j*7 s/ Honrfiy, i. c. about, of, 

Towards. As, Tour Kindne/s to mt is great, i.e. 
towards mv, &c, 

Until. As, 7"& Pariiamtnt it prorogued ro M- 
vetnber, i. e. Until November, &C. And here it 
denotes Delay. 

In Comparifon of. As, H* » M/i/*; to aw, i e 
1* G>mparij<>n of me. He thinks them Cloiuut to 
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him. i. e. In Cmparijo* tf bint, and fometirnes it 

iighifieti 

May »r Can. As> lbavenMttoemfortme > i.e. 
mebo ciuy,cari) or will etmfirt me, 

Lajllj, Thi* Prcpofition being put before our 
Verbs, anfwers to ttic Infinitive Mood of [he Lathi ; 
as, to fight, p*£"are, to teatb. dotere ; Where we 
may farther obferve, that to fight is as much as 
iighting; foj to teach, teaching,- as, 7 ltvtiofgbt f 
to ttacb, i. e. J love fyklhig) teaching. 

This Prcpofition is frequently left out both in 
ipealting and writing; as when we fiiy, Hit me, 
give me, sell me, near uie,$cc. In all which Places 
iwc is put fottgme. 

To is ordinarily left our after Verbs of one Syllable 
that imply a Relation, whe:hcr of Acquisition or 
Motion, efpccially before the pcrfonal Pronouns, 
when the Noun3 or Pronouns immcilurcly follow 
theVctbs; as, Give me the Cup. Seud me my Book . 
Bring me pur Sword. And alfo after the helping 
Verbs can, let, &c. And like wife before the In- 
ifinitivc Mood. 

TOWARD. Toward or tewardt has much the 
fame Signification as Ward, and is ufed to denote 
bo'.h Time and Plate, though it does more naturally 
refer to Plate than to Time. 

1. It is ufeJ to denote Time, but without any 
precifefixingof it; as, Towards the Spring, towards 
Kaon, towards the End of Winter, 

2. But it gives you a more precife and exjfi 
Diftinction, when it is applied to Plate; an, The 
Troops vianb towards the Rhine. To have bis Ejet 
turned towards Heaven. 

' From Ward (fee Ward,) comes father-ward, 
tip-ward, down-ward, fore-ward, bath-ward. 

UNDER. Under is & Prcpofition that refers 
bo;h to Place and Time. 
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But as it relatnto Time, it is ordinarily retrained 
to die marking the Time of a Reign or Govern— 
meat; as, Under the Reign of S^eem Anne, Under 
the Government of Augultus Chrifl <mat born ; and 
by Abbreviation, or for Ihortnefs fake, we fay, 
Under 6>ute» Anne. Under Auguflm. And wc 
ufc it in the lame Acceptation or Scnle in fpcak- 
ing of the Time of the Birth of any fortunate 
Pcrfun, as, He ivat born under a happy Planet, under 
* favourable Conjlellation, i.e. * happy Planet, a 
favourable Conffeilation ruled at hit liirtb. 

Under, as it relates to Placc,denotcs being lower 
in Situation or Place; as, Every Thing that h under 
Heaven, or under the Earth. 

And it is in Allufion to ihts Acceptation, when 
wc fay, He retired under the Cannon of/uch a Plato : 
To put a Thins under Lock and Kry. 

It Ggnifics privately or fecretly ; as, TodoaThing 
under Hand, i. e, privately. 
Lovjer } as, under Lip, under Side, i.e. lower. 
WARD. Ward is a Prepoficion that is always 
fee behind another Word, and denotes the Ten- 
dency of I'crfons or Tilings to one another ; as, 
. Heaven ward, i. e. to Heaven, or toward Heaven, 
Ward comes from the Saxon Weard. The 
Saxont fay Eajlvteard, Wejlvieard, as we do East- 
ward, Wejliuaid, i.e. towards the Eafi, &C. 

Of this Word and the Prepofition to is com- 
pounded the Prepoiition toward. 

WITH. With is ufed to denote Conjunction, 
Union, Mixture, Society, Accompanying^ Meant, I»- 
flrutnent, Manner, Sec- 

1. It ferves to denote Conjunction, Union; He 

isTriend, with all the World. 

2. It denotes Mixture: To put a little Vinegar 
\ With a great deal of Oil. 

I Ga 3. It 
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3. It denotes Society, or Accompanying; as, 
Z> Ml with -tor friends. To go with Aiw. 

4. It is ufed to mark the Means; as. With tht 
Grace of God. With tht Help of hit Friend. He 
f*rgesbimftlfm\\\ Buckthorn. 

5. Itmarits the manner of Being or Doing; as, 
Ttfieak with Eloquence. Te anfiuer with Sveetnefi, 
With Haugbtinefs, &c. 

6*. The Inftiumcnt,- as, He tilled him with rt* 
Siuord. 

7. Oppofition or Againfl; as, The Dute of 
Marlborough fights with the French, i. e. a<*ainlt, 
&e. 

WITHIN. Within is a Prepofition referring 
both to Time and Place. 

1. When •within refers to Place, it ferves to de- 
note, tbatthc Perlbn or Thing oi' which wefpeaft 
is contained or comprehended in that Place; as, 
Peter it within the Houje. He walks within the 
Garden. 

3. When it refers to Time, it ferves to fix 
and determine the Space of Time, with refpeci 
to the Thirig ibat is doing ; as, tie will go within 
three Days, It villi be fuijhcd within two Hour 1. . 

WITHOUT, Without is put in Oppofition to 
within; as, He it not within the HouJ'e, for he it. 
without Doori. 

It denotes what they call Privation or Exclusion. 

It is ufed to denote Privation, that is, in fpeak- 
itifjof a Good or Advantage we have not; as, no- 
thing, ran hi without the Grace of God. He pajfet 
the Night without Sltep> i. c. not having anj t 
&C. 

Kxclufion, or being exempt or free from; as, 
}ie [poke without Pajliim, i.e. free from, &e. 

* * Without 
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Jfilbnt fignifies tut •unri' ; as, He did it without 
tbt Authority of Parliament, t. e. wot viith^ gcC 
without jfpits i ' e - W **''*» 8ec. 

Ic fignihcs -vum/ */; as, He it. without (ft/Jam, 
i.e. void of, &C. tit it without Riches, i. c. void 



It fignifies *«/rt> or txttft\ as, Ifc to'// »»* r«w 
thout *«»/ y?«» /*r, i. c. «•/<■/! or f*apr, & 
for, -without bt be fint for y is not Rood Englifb 



It fignifies befiJet;, as, There inert Ivjo Hundred 
without the Bsjiy i. e. befldet, or not counting the 

Bow. 

As to the Words, touebing, concerning, arct'dittg. 
to, btlwpH *•» during, ficc. thefe are rather Par- 
ticiples than Prepofitions. 

Q. liHsat doet above relate to 1 

A. Above relates to place , and anfwers to Below or 
beneath,$£C. And foyou may repeat thcQucltiorv 
relating to the reft of the Prepofitions. 



chap; xxiii. 

Of the Prepofitions ufedin Compofirion.- 

Q. \\THat it a Compounded Word t 

** A. A Compounded Word is, when two* 
more Words go to the making up of one. 
Words in Englijb are compounded, either with 
a Prcpofitton, or with fome oihcr Part of Speech. 

The Prepofitions are of two forts, Separable 

and Infeparable- the Separable Prepofitions are 

fuch as may be uftd alone, the Infeparable are fuch 

. as are not ufed in Englijb unlcls in Compoltrion. 

But we fliall conlider the chief Senfcs of the 

Prepofitions in an Alphabetical Order. Wefhalt 

begin with the Englijh Prepofitions, then we (hall 

G 3 fpeak 
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■ (beak of thofc that are Latin, and laftly of thofe 
that are Greek. 

■ •*", is ulcd for on or in; as, afoot, afhore, for 
M Foot, on Shore ; abed, adsys, anigbn, for fit 
iW, "I /& J>«jw, £cc. This a is alio oftentimes 
redundant or fupcrBuous, at the Beginning of a 
great many Words ; as in abide for bide, arife for 
' rife, aviate for w*r, above, abroad, tec. 

Tie is often redundant or of no Signification at 
the Beginning of a great many Words ; as bemoan, 
flx But it fomeiimesis fignificanr, and fignifies 
about j as in bejprinkle, i. e. to fbrinklc about ; to 
bepir, t. e. to ftir about ; to befmear, to beda-wb, 
to botki uk, i.e. to have his Thoughts about him, 
&e . To befege, &c. It fignifies bj or nigh j as, 
befide, i. e. by or nigh the Side. It fignifies in ; as 
termer, i.e. in Time, or early. It fignifies for or 
before; as, tobefpeab, i.e. to fpejk for,&C 

For fignifies Negation or Privation, i. t. it de- 
nies or deprives ; as in toforlid, i.e. bid it not to 
be done; toforfait, i.e. not to fcek it any more; 
to forgive, i.e. not to give or reckon it to one, 
&c. to farfwear, i.e. to fwear the thing not to be 
that is fo, &t. 

Fort, fignifies as much as before ; as, to forefee, 
to fee before it comes to pa6; to forebode, to tell 
or 6y before it happens. 

Mil, is always tiled in a bad Scnlc, it denotes 
Defect orErrnuri as, Mifdeed, i.e. an ill Deed, 
or not dune right ; fo from take, to mijlaie, to 
taka it Wrong, or oiherwife than it is , fo tomifufe, 
to mifmploy, to mifafpfy,8cc. 

Over, lignifies Etnincncy or Superiority ; as, to 
ever-eotne, to over-fee, to over-rule: It denotes 
alfo Excels; as, over-hafly, i. e. too hafty, over* 
joyful. 

Out, fignifies Excels, Excellency or Superiority 
in any thing: as, re out-de* to out-tux, toout-to, Sec. 
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V*, denotes Negation and Contrariety, or the 
not being fo or fo; alfo Diflbltrton or the un- 
doing a Thing already done : For Example, u* be- 
in? prefixed or fct before Adjectives, fignines not ; a*, 
pleafant, nnpleafant, -i. c. not ptcafant ; fo unworthy, 
i. c- not worthy ; utifound, i. e. not found. &e. Here 
n a anl'wers to the Latin Prepofition in. But when tnt 
is put to Verbs, itdcitroys, makes void, or undoes 
what has been already done; as, to ftf, to infer r 
which fignifics not only not to fey, but to call back 
and deny what has been fjid to be faid ; fo to inula* 
is to deft roy what has been already done ; to nvotave,. 
is to undo what has been already weaved. This 
is an Imitation of the Sarin 0» or C7», which is 
alfo compounded with Adjc&ives and Verbs ; as, 
unlyttl, not little, I, e. great 1 fo uncnytan, to un- 
tie, &c Thus the Scots fay unwell, i. c. nor 
well. 

Up, denotes Motion upwards, or Place and 
Thing) that lie upwards; as, upland, i.e.- the upper 
Land, or the Land that lies high in refpeft of iomc 
other ; vpSit, t. e. the Side that is higheft. 

With lignifies againft; as, tt tuithfiand, i.e. to 
fland agiinft ; fotnetimes it fignifics as much as 
from or bath ; as, to withhold, i. e. to hold from 
one; to vutbdrmo, i.e. to draw from or back, 

Of the Latin Prrpoftioni, that art ufrd In the Com" 
portion of Englifh Words. 

Ab or Abt, i. e-frotn, when it is compounded, 
denotes fome Excels or encrealwg theSenfcof the 
Words, as, to abhor, to abaft, abjitrd,3cc. orelfe 
it fignifics Parting or. Separation; as, to abjlain, 
to abolijb, to abdicate, flee. 

Ad fignifics to or at ; as, Advocate* Ad-vent, 

Adverb, Adjtflive, Adjacent, &c. Where Ad' 

G 4, VOCttty 
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voeatt is one that is talhdto, &C. Adjacent, that 
which lies at or nigh. 

Ante, fignifies leferei as, antecedent, the fore- 
going Word, or the Word that goes before ano- 
ther in a Sentence: To antedate, or date ic before, 
&c. 

Circum, fignifics about ; as, Circumlocution, a 
round about way of fpeaking, as when one Word is 
expreflcd by many ; Cireumvallatlon, a ditching 
tbout, Cirtumjfanct, what ilands, as it were, about 
t Matter, as Time, Plate, Perft/n, &C. 

Con from cum, Signifies wir* or together ; as, Cow- 
•vocation, a calling or meeting together; Colloquy, a 
talking viilbor together ; Copartner, a Partner tw/A 
another; Commerce, trading together. 

Contra, fignifies agav/jt; as, fa tontradili or 
gainfay; and denotes Oppofititn or Contrariety: 
And hence conies the Prepoficion Counter, as to 
(01/ tit erf tit, &C. 

Br, fignifies a kind of motion /r«», as, decant, 
dctra£!,dtdi/<e, decay, defile, for filing off, /d decamp, 
that is to move the Gimp, &c. Sometimes it only 
extends the Senfe of the Word ; as, to demsnjlrate, to 
deptorr,&cc. 

Die, fignifies Separation, Difference or Diverfity, 
^flnddoes every where give a Signification contrary 
to the Word it is compounded with; as, difagree, 
not to agree; disbelieve, not tobclieve; difadvan. 
rage, no advantage; dijiite, not to like. 

Di, has hardly any other Ufe than the extending 
or ftrctching out the Senfe of the Word it is com- 
pounded with ; as, to direil, to diminijb, &C. 

£ or Ex fignifies out j as, Event, i he falling out ; 
to ejeil, to call tut ; to exclude, to put out : So to 
expreft, exhibit, txpeS, explain; Eloquence, Elo~ 
iution, &C. 

En, fee undtr /». 

Enter, 
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■ Enter, comes from the Frtntb emtre t and that 
from the Latin iwttr y i.e. brtvteen, &c. 

Extra; lignitics htyond, over and above ; IS, ex- 
travagant, one that goes beyond Bounds ; txtrm- 
vafated Bleed, Blood that is thrown out or beyond < 
thcVdTcls,e^. 

J* generally denotes the Pofition or Difpofirion, 
or an Action, whereby one Thing is as it were puts 
into annther, o. - the (mpre'Iion whereby a Thing;: 
receives filth or llich a Form, and becomes fuch or 
fiich ; a?, to import, to impale, to inclofe, to inve/op, 
to inrotl, to infnfe : Tn ihcie Words in marks tho " 
Action, by which one Thing comes to beput into' 
another. But in theft Words, to inthant, toinrage, 
to intottragt, to )nritb t in denotes the I m predion- 
by which one Thing receives fuch or fuch a Form v - 
, and becomes fuch or fuch, &c. 

In i< ilib ufed at the beginning of Words to d«v 
note Privation or so/, and gives a contrary Scnfc- 
to the Word it is conpoundod with j as> indecent^. 
i.e. not decent; inhumane, not humane; injujlice t 
not jujiice i innocent, net noctnt, i.e. hurtful} in-- 
vincible, nor to be conquered. 

En, is a Prqmlirion that we ufe in the fpdling' 
of Words that come from the French; 9S,totnrage„ 
tveouratfii though We do not always obferve this ■ 
Diltinetion ; for wc fomctimes write in inftcad of. 
tn : This en has much the feme Signification as ;*, 
but it never denotes Privation at nut, which in\ 
crten denoie;. 

But it i* to beobferved, that as all Latin Words- 
compounded withiv do not denote Privation; Co-. 
neither do all En*/i'b Words which are written - 
with in: For we have many of them from the * 
French^ but which are for the moftpart originally* 
Latin, that are promifcuoufly written with en or 
»>, in which the genuine Si[»niftcarion of the Latin- 
PrepoGtion in -is prefcrvedi as } .itt£e#dtr } imffant, . 
- G- $ lt£- 
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Ingrnvty&cc. which are alio written with ttt,i3enf>tt£ 
dtr t agr*vt, &c. and their Participles engendered, 
«*£f*w«,&a And it were to bewifhed, for the 
fifee of Foreigners, that en were preferved in thole 
Words that come from the Vrmcb, rather than that 
the Latin tot fliould be reftored, whence the en 
came : By this means all Ambiguity or Un- 
certainty concerning the Signification of this Pre- 
pofnion would be removed ; for uu is always pri- 
vative, or fignifieJ as muchastfor; t* never is: but 
in is (ometimes privative and fomctimes not; for 
it is not privative in the Words that arc protnif- 
cuoufly written with mot in. But in other Words 
it is molt commonly privative, namely in thofe 
which come from Latin Words that are originally 
Jo. 

Inttr, lignifics f f/iwr* ; ts to intervmf, to come 

'between; Interval, the Space between J interrupt, 
to break in between other Bufinefi ; but in Inter* 
tUS'a. fignifies as much as fir m forbid,Scc. Some- 
times we ufc enter in Words that come from 
the French, and they are written eutre, which 
comes from the Latin inttr, 

Intro, is a Latin Adverb from the Prepofition 
intra, or a various Ending of the fame Prepo- 
fition, and fignifies -within^ to introduce, to bring' 

into, <frc. 

Ob, (ktlilei a&a'mfl ; as, Obflat'e, i. e. what 

flandsinthewayj tt *&&**. to put agitnft. 

Per, i.e. through^ it denotes a certain Degree 

of Excellency or Excefs; P*~f*8t i.e. throughly 

done ; perforate, to fierce turootji, to petfecute, to-- 

fcrfnade. 

Pojf, after \ tsFoftJeript, i. e. wriiten after; a 

Pophumout Work, that is publilhed after the Author's 

Death. 
Pre, comes from the Prepofition Fror, and 

i%m&a before ; as, to premeditate, to meditate of 
before; 
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before; Prtfttt t prepare, prefer, prevent; pre-* 
ingage, or to engage before-hand, &c. 

Pro, fignifies for, or forth ; but ic has alio a 
great many other Senfes; as, /• profefs, protell, 
pronounce, prorogue, promife, &C. 

Prefer, fignifics againft; as, Preternatural, a-' 
gainft Nature. 

J?*, generally implies a repeated Aflion ; », *# 
repeat, i.e. to fay over again; to retapfi, to fall ill 
again; to return, i. c. tocome again ; tore-enter, 
to cmcr agatn ; Sometimes ic denotes Oppofition 
or aiainft ; as, to repulfe, to bear back t It often 
denotes onty t h ie enlarging the Senfc of the Ample 
Verb ; as, to repofe, repajl, &C. 

Retro, figmflcs backward; as, Retrograde JWi* 
:io*, i. c. agoing backward. 

Se, for Sine without) or Seorfim, by itfelf, in' 
fuch Words as thefc, feeure, (i e. Sin* cur a, or 
Stvrfum, a Cur J) femote, feparate, feclude, ami the 
like. 

Sub, fignifics under; at, to fubferibe, CO write 
under. 

Subter, under ; as, Subterfiuout, flowing under, 
&c. 

Super, upon, over, or above; as, Superfcriptiorr^ 
the writing upon a Letter; Superfluous, over and. 
above: Thisl'tcpoficionis changed in fome Words 
thai come from the French into Sur, upon or over ; 
as, Surface, Sec. 

Trans, fignifies over or beyond; as, to tranfporty 
to carry over; to tranfgrels, to go beyond ; and 
ic fignifics m a great many Words the moving from 
one Pliceto another; as, to tranfphnt, to tranf 
pofe, Tranjmigration, &C. In other Words it de- 
notes the changing of one Thing into another ; 
a?, to transform^ transfigure, Ttanfubftant'ation, 

&c. 






< 
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The Greek Trtpojitiont ; the thief of tbeje are, 

A t which fignifics Privation or not ; as, Anony- 
HtH, without a Name; Anartky, without Go- 
vernment. 

Aififbi, {ignifies en every fide. 

Ami, fignifies again (I j as, Antagonifi, one that 
isagiinft you; Antichrifiy one that isinOppofition 
to Chrilt. 

Hyper, over or above. 
■ typo, under. ■ 

lieta, is the fame as /raw, i.e. beyond; orelfe 
denotes the changing of one Thing into another 
as, Metaphor, Jiletamorpbojis, i.e. Transformation 

Teri, about. 

Syn, <uiitb or together ; as, Synod, that is, Colt- 
vocation ^ Syntax, thar is Couflrvftion. 

The Prcpo fit ions do often change their laft 
tetter into the Confonant that the Word begins 
With : As, in Con, n is changed into /, as. Colloquy i 
and Jbmctimcs they lofc a Let:cr, as in ceeternal, 
where » is left out, &t. But we muft not now en- 
large. 

guejlicnt relating to tbeTtuenty tbird Chapter. 

Q_lfbat does Ah fgnifyl 

A. From, anddenoti-sS"cparation, &t. 

Q^ U'hatdeei Ante pgf'ff ? 

A. Effort: Andfoyou may repeittheQueRionr 
With refp eft to any of the other Prepofiiions. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the INTERJECTION. 

Q. \JtTHat it ait Inttrjeilhn ? 

** A. An Interjection is aPartof Speech";* 
that denotes (bme fudden Motion or Paffion of the . 
Soul. 

Thcymay be divided into Solitary and Pafliwi 
being ufed by ui when wc are aloiic. or not lb di- 
rectly tending to DiCcourfe with others, in which 
the Party fpcaks as {uttering Come Change in him* 
fclr". They are the Rcfulr, cither of a furpriz.i 

ijdgmenr, denoting eii her Admiration, as k;t&h\ 
Joubting or Confiderir.g, as, bent, by ; Dcfpiiinij, 
as, pifb, (by, tufb, &c. or ftK'h ai d<-nore j liirrri- 
ied Aff^tion, moved by the Apprchentionof Good" 
or Evil, denoting Mirth; as,f/j, Ua-, &•; Sorrow, 
as, Hoi, Oh, Ob, Ab ; Love and Pity, as, Ab t 
Alad, Alas ; Hate and Anger, as, Faugh, Uau t 
Fbj, Fob. 

The other Sort may. be (tiled Sww/ynd Aftivei 
being never ukd by us when we arc "lone, but 
immediately tending to Difrourfc with o:lier;, in- 
which the Party Ipeaks with deiign to procureocne 
Change in his Hearers. Thue are fuch as denote. 
exclaiming, or crying out, as, Ob, Siba ; Silcn- 
cin^,as, St, Ilulb; Such as.ire ufed to dilpofe the 
Scnies of the Hearer, befpeakinghii Atten;ion, Ho,. 
Oh; otpreiTing Vicntion, as, Ha.; ftichasar.- afed, 
todifpofc the Affcfriuns of thcHcatcr, by Way of 
Infinuaiion ur Olandilhmcnc, as. Now ; or.hy 'v.-ajri 
of Thrca'.ning, as* ft, Ifor. Biit IVat u r-.ther a 
Subtlantivcj imiWa'tmt, is Wot itto, er for mt. 
PART 
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part nr. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Etymology or Dcrivatioti.- 

HAVTNG in the former Part treated of the ■ 
(iveral P-mj of Speech; I fhall now come 
to oWVtvc the Ag-rcment or Affinity of 
each to t'.c other* or how one Word comes or is 
derived from another: And this Part of Grammar 
balled Etymology. 
Q;^ t&Tw Jo you ma* by Erymology f 
■rf. Etywtfa£f, as it is here" treatedof, relates to* 
tV Derivation of Words, or (hows how one Word" 
corrcsfrom another.' 

Ffom i,ny Subitamive, or Adjective, put for a 
Subftaniive, (in t"ie Singular Number) is formed' 
the Geniwe Cafe, by adding /. 

Evfrv Sutilantivtput for an Adjective, becomes - 
an Adjitfive. 

Q^ Dv Sttbfiaatlvei+vtr wtctmt Vetht.% 
A. Yes: Mmy Subfhmivcs, and ibme A'ijec* 
rive (and lbtni-tirr.es the other Parts of Speech) ■ 
being put for Verbs, become Verbs; and denote 
or fignity (i/me fort of Application of the fame 
Thing, or the Thing fignificd by the Subltamive : 
The 
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The Vowel being commonly made long, and the 

Conibnantfoftncd. 

. As from * Heufi comet ttbmfr, i.e. to go into 
* Houfe, or to receive into a Houfe. From Br*/?, 
to braze, i.e. to cover with Brafs: So from G/^/r, 
to gU%t ; Gr<i/>, to £««. 

Sometimes the Syllable e*u added efbecially to 
Verbs [hat come from Adjectives ; as, from Shorty 
comes Jherten, that is, to make fhort ; Fafi, to 
fafiett i Whiff, to whiten, or to white. 

Qi Do Snhjltniivtt tam from Vttht ? 

j*. Yes. From Verbsare formed the Participles; 
the Paffivc one that ends in ed, or en ; as, loved, 
given : And the Active Participle that ends always 
in ing, -as, Uvhtg : From which Verbs, by the Ad- 
dition of tr to the Ending of the Prefcnt Tcnfe, 
comes a Subitintive fignitylng the Agent or Doer, 
As from liter comes the Noun Hearer, i. e. one 
that hears: From Kwt, Kunutr y i. c. one that 
rum. 

Q^What doAdjeUivet that end in y denote? 

A. From Sub (ta wives, by adding the Termina- 
tion or fending/, aie formed Adjectives of Plenty, 
or of •".bounding. 

As, from a Loufe, comes leufy, i. e. one that has 
a great many Lice; Wealth, wealthy \ Heeltb t 
healthy; Might* eighty. 

Some Adjectives end inw, and fignify the Mat- 
ter out of which any Thing is made; as, Afben^, 
Birchen, Oaten, Be.ubeit; an Oaken Stick, i. e. a- 
Stick made of Ok. 

Q^ What do ^JjeSIivet that end in ful fignify ? 

A. From Suijitan fives come alio Adjectives, de- 
noting Fulnefs, by adding the Termination /«/■ 

As from joy cotues joyful, i.e. full of Joy;, 
JSrmt t fruitful; Tenth, yonthfitL 

Or 
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Q. Whtt it Adyettivtt that end in Come de- 
mtei 

A. Sometimes the Termination fame is added) 
hiving much the fame Scnfg with fat. 

As. ftorn T- table comes fgulr/efime, i.e. full of 
Trouble; Delight, delfabtfiwe} Game, gamefome i 
Swden, burden fame. 

Q. Wbtt da Adje.livtf in lefs denote J 

s±. Thcl erminition left, being added to Sub- 
ftanrives, forms Adjectives lignilying Want, 

As tl'ftbtfp, i.e. of no worthy or that wants 
Worth t Mtttfi, Heartlefi, Joyleji, Carttef,. 

The fame Thing is alfo fumihcd by *n, or ia, 
prefixed to Adjectives, though in a only ufed in 
Words derived from The Latin. 

A*. Pieaf.ii.ty uMflfjfswr, i.e. not pleafant; wi/?, 
trvifij piofitabttj unprofitable} innocent t i. c. 
not hurtful; impatient, i.e. not patient. 

By adding the Termination/? to Sul>ftinrives,and 
fniiii-ctmts to Adjt'clives, are formed Adje&ivrt 
wf ich denote Uktneft. 

As, fitim Giant conies gtantfy, i.e. like si Giant; 
E,.rtb,ea>tf:lf ; Heaven, btuvtntj; Gcd, godly; 
<iv»'' ) g0«dly i &C. 

The fame Termination ly, being alio added to 
A'.'iji irives, forms Adverbs of Quality, as from 
Mithty comes mightily j K«A» richly, Sec. 

Q. »**/</« AtljeSivet i» irti /k»;# ? 

«. Adjectives Diminutive, or Adjectives that 
'diiMC lellening of the Signification are made by 
ii 4 ;ig ijli to Adjectives, and oiten to Subflan- 
tivti. 

M, Green, t.retm(b, i.e. a little or fo me what 
pw y Soft, Jiftijl'i Thief, thhrijb; Wolf, wolf*- 
ifi. 

N. H But thefc Words in ilh, if ihey come from 
•rSubftantivc, they acncriilly denote Likene/t ; as, 

toijijb,. . 
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Wolfifb, I.e. like ■ »#*jf, from the Subftantiye 
If'ifi but if they come from in Adje&ive, they 
denote Diminution, or lettering the Senfe of the 
Word they come from ,• *sfiffijb t i. e. ibmewhat 
fift; from the Adjeirive foft. 

There arc alio Tome National Names which end 
inifi; as, Engtyb, Spanifb, Danijb, Scetti/b, (by 
Contraction Stoti) Svxdijb, Sec. 



CHAP. II. 

Of Subtemiivcs Diminutive, &c. 

Q. "^JlTHat it a Diminutive Jfum 1 

* * -*. A Noun Diminutive is a Word* 
that commonly, by the Addition of fome Letter 
or Syllable to the Word from whence it comes, 
Jerves to denote a Diminution or Leflemng the 
Schfc of that Word from whence it comes ; as, 
Lambkin, from Lamb. 

Here tin being added to Lamb denotes the lef- 
fening the Signification of the Word, for Lambkim 
is a little Lamb. 

lug is moflly the Diminutive Termination as to 
Animah : Gejliag, Duckling, and the like. lug 
there feems to fjgnify Toung. So that Lambkin is 
for Lamb'iitg : Lamb-young, The k being put in 
here for better Sound's fake. 

So thefe are Forms of Diminutives ; from 12///, 
Hit/Mb, i.e. a little Hill; Part, Panicle, Parcel, 
Poke, (an old Word) Potket, i.e. a little Poke; / 
•will not bu/ a rig in a Poke, \. e. Bag. A Gaaji, 3 
Gopng. So Wilkin, i.e. little mil J Tonkin, little 
Tom. 
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Q. What do Nouns that end mfhtpdenote ? 

Ji. Words ending in fbip denote or lignify O^fr, 
Employment, or Condition. 

As, King/bip, i.e. the Office of a King ; Steward' 
Jtrip, the Office or Employment of a Steward j fo 
Fettowtbip, Partner/bip, Cbati<rl/or/bip, Ile.id/kip, 
Lordjbip, Wtrjbip, whence Werjbipfxl, and 10 
•aorjbip. 

Q. What do Nouns ending in dom denote ? 

A. Word) ending in dom denote firft Office, or 
Charge with Power and Dominion, or without. 
them; as, Popedom, Kingdom ; fecondly, the State, 
Condition, ^»aiity, and Propriety, and alfo the Plate 
in which a Perfonexcrcife.-his Pown ; as,Preedom, 
Tbraldcv, Whoredom, Wifdom, &C. Dntedom, 
which denotes the Authority or Power of a Duke, 
at alfo the Place where he exercties that Power. 

Q^ What do Nouns that end in rick and wick 
denote 1 

A, Words ending in rick and viici denote alfo 
OjjFi t and Dominion ; as, Bijboprick, Baity-wick. 

From Adjectives by adding weft, come alio 
Subiiantivcs, which iignity the Eflcnce of the 
Thing. 

As, from -white, •whitenefs; hard, bardnefi} 
great, grtatueft ; skilful, sltiijnlaejs. Sec. 

Q. What do Words that end in bood or head de* 
note? 

A. Nbunstfmend in hood anA head, denote the 
State, Condition, and £!*«'''/» as, Godhead, Man- 
hood, Widoiuhoody Knighthood, Liklibeod, Fa/fe- 
bood, &C. 

There are a!io other Subftamives (derived from 
Adjective and Verbs) which are made by adding 
the Ending tb ; there being fometimes Tome frhall 
Change made. 

As* 
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Aft from,/«<s, comes length , ftnng, flrngtb ; 

bread, breadth ; wide, width ; Jeep, depth ; i^A» 
height, (or as formerly htighth ;) true, truth. 



-CHAP. III. 
0/ JiPVi/j berrawtd from the Latin. 

TTrE have a great many Words borrowed from 
" v the Latin, (and indeed almoft all that are 
not Words of one Syllable, or that do not come 
from Words of one Syllable, are Latin:) buc 
the greateft part of thefc the French or Italian* 
borrowed from the Latin, and we from them. 

Nouns Subft ant ivc as well as Adjectives, are made 
Ertgfifb from the Latin by feme Utile Alteration 
or Change in the Words, which is common to us 
with the French j as, 

Nature comes from the Latin Word Katuta; 
Grace from gratia, Clemency, dementia, Synod 
ffnedut, ingenious, ingeniofut, ingenuous, ingenuity 
Ornament, ornamentuta, Vice, vitiutn. 

Our Verbs that come from the Latin are 
formed or made from the PrefcntTenfc, or from 
the Supines, by laying afide the Termination or 
Ending, and making ibme other fmall Altera- 
tion. 

FromthcPrefentTcnfeareformed extend from 
extcuda ; Ipcnd and expend from expends ; con- 
duce, cffnduco; defpife, defpicia; approve, approbo^ 
Conceive, cmciph. 

From the Supines Svpplieatum. demon/fratnm, are 

formed fupp/icate, demon/Irate : So di/p/ife, fup- 

t'eji, collect, come from the Supines by throtvi.ig 

away thcEnding, difptf.tum, fupprtff»nt,tslletlim. 

There 



h 
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There are alfo many Nouns and Verbs which 
we have h"ju-r,ht intoour Tongue, th:iC are purely 
Frtncbf and which are not derived from ih: Latin: 
As, 

Garden, garter, hachler, tg advance, It try, to 
f/*ji/,\vliichc»:me from the Frentb Jardin, jartiere, 
bouci'ur, tvaniti, trier, pfoid-r ) fy.c- Though in- 
deed there arc nor many Words in ihe French 
Tongue that are purely French, and which arc noc 
originally I'eiivcd from the Latin. 

But fhaitt arc many Words which arc for the 
mod part common to us with the Germant, of 
which it is doubtful whether the anticnt Teutontt 
received rheni from the Latins, or the Latins 
"from them, or whether they did not both tcceivc 
them from the fame common Fountain. 

As, ffw, viiwm, Sax. win, S«« j wind, vtnttts, 
Sax. Wind; went,veni, Sax. wir.dan, windan ; for 
to wend in old Engli/b is to go. 

Q. IPbat are the Rules wherehy to know when a 
Word ii derived from the Latin, and how it may tt 
tnadt Latin again ? 

A, Thcfc eight Rules will direifc you to the 
knowledge of what you ask after. 
) i. Mod Englifb Words ending in »«or tj, ire 
derived from Latin Words in tia\ Ttmperantht, 
Clementia, Temperance, Clemency. 

5. Words in ion in Engtilb, are made Latin by 
eafting away n; as, Queftion ^utfiio;- Religion, 
Rtligl* 

;. Words ending in ty- are made Latin by 
changing tj into tas ; as, Liberty, Libertas; Cha- 
rity, Charisat. 

4 Words ending in tide are derived from the 
Latin by changing « into e\ Fortitude, Fortitude; 
Gratitude, Gratitude, &c 

5- 
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■f. Adjectives which end in J, do for the mo(( 
tart become Latin by the Addition of */; as, 
Rigid, TiigidHt, Putrid, PutriJut, &C. 

6. Words ending in t, n, or r, between two 
Vowels become Latin by changing the laft Vowel 
intOKij as, Mute, M*w t Obfcurc, 0/^»r«r i Ob- 
fcene, Obftanui, &c. 

7. Moil Words ending in >r*,are madcL*r/w by 
changing nt into nt; as Latent, Latent j Vigilant, 
Vigilant. Sec. 

8. Many Words ending in a!, by the Addi:ion 
of it become Latin; as, Liberal, Liberalise Sub- 
ftantial, Subjiantialit, 



PART IV. 



CHAP. L 

Of the Syntax. 

WE arc now come to fpeak of that Part of 
Grammar which treais of the right 
placing or joining of Words together in 
a Sentence, called Syntax. And this Part is the 
End of Grammar. For to what purpoic is it to 
have Words, if we do not join them together ? 
and yet this is not fufficienr, unlets we rightly join 
them, that is, as the beft Speakers ufed to do; for 
Example, A Stent the Parrot the Boy with killed. 
Here are Words joined together, but here is no 
j Syntax; that is, there is no right joinfai of them : 
! for 
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for the beft Speakers would thus join them ; Tkt 
Soy kilttd the Parrel viitb a Stoat. 

Q^ What it Syntax ? 

A. It is a right joining of Words in a Sentence. 

Q. Where it tie Nimmative Word, or the Sub- 
jlantiv* that Verb relates to, to be placed) 

A. The Subftantive (hat it, dotty or fujprt, 
comes before the Verb; as, lam, Peter Itvtt, the 
Alt* read, tbt Book it read. 

Q. It it always placed before tbt Verb t 

A. No. I. For in jn InterrogitiveSentence, or 
where a Qucftion is asked, the Subftantive is put 
after the Verb i as, It John at home 1 

If there be an Helping Verb, then the Subftan- 
tive comes after that ; as, Pen Peter love J Willys* 
read J 

If there be two Helping. Verbs, then the Sub- 
ftantive is fet after the fell of them : As, Could he 
have dotieit i Might Charles have brought it t 

Except, a. In an Imperative or commanding 
Sentence, where the Subftantive is likcwifc let 
after the Verb; as, burn thou, burn ye. 

3. Alfo when the Verb is uftd by way of yield- 
Ingor Conceffion; as, Had I [if 1 bad] hiovm,he 
Jhould not have dune it. IVert 1 a bad Man, Sec. 

4.. The Subftantive or Nominative Word is put 
after the Verb, when there is fet before the Verb ; 
as, There tame a Man to me. There viat the Boy 
in the Dirt. There it Heat in the Sun, i.e. Heat it 
in the Sun. 

' 5. When the Subftantive or the Nominative is 
more particularly denoted or pointed at, wc often 
icti/ before the Verb, and put theSubltantiveafter 
it ; as, It viat John that fpoke lafi. It tuat the 
Glaft that fell. 

Sometimes the Subftantive is alfo fet after the 

Verb, when none of theft foregoing Exceptions 

hap- ; 
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happen; as, Tbe* followed the General, flee. S*jtl y 
for. I fay; fold be, for be fa\4\ Peter viritet. and 
fo do 1, i.c. and lit fate. 

Qj_ How it the Genitive Cafe to be placed? 

A. When the Genitive Cafe and another Sub^ 
ftantive come together, the Genitive Cafe is. 
always put firft: As, Jehu's Htrje, not Htrfi 
Jabn't. .t 

Q± How is the Adjeclive to be joined ? 

A. The A-ljcctive is-joincd to its Subltantive with- 
out any difference of Cafe, Gender, or Number. 

Except in the Words this, which makesfi&r/r; 
and that, which makes /A*/* in the PluraL Alio 
in lubofe and whom from wA#, A/> from be, hers 
from «r, its from it. , 

Q. How it the Adjeilive plated t 

A. The Adjective is immediately placed before 
itsSuhlrsintive; as, a e^ood lioji, ,a,tood Girl, a good 
Ibiitgi good Boyi, food Girt), gotdl 'kings : 

Q, Ii the AdjeCtive aiwayt t 'o be plated before the 
SukjlanriveT- J 

A. Yes. Unlcfs a Verb comes between the 
Adjective and its Subftantive; as, Happy it the Man, 
the Man it happy : Or when iome other Word dc- 
pendeth on the Adjective ; as, A Subjeil loyal to 
hit Prime. Alfo frequently in Poetry, for the more 
harmonious founding of" the Verfc : as, 
Human fate divint. 

Milton. 

Q^ IVhen two or more Adjeilivei tome together, 
where are they take placed "i 

A. When there arc more Adjectives than one 
joined together, or one Adjective with other Words 
depending on it, the Adjective is generally fet after 
the Subltantive; as, A General both wife and va- 
liant, a General very wije, a Gexeral skillful m 
political and military Matters 

4 
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Q. Mil « Sutfinliv fcn» »•" AW' W '*'" 
"/" W*2*o with It. Adjeai.ei.rectoned 

SffiSSSEBg 

,he Siilt Number; <fc, to Subfaiu.cs either 

2 The. .re e ene.«lly P>"'° , bcforc ,he Sub " 
(tatlve; as,. «««> «»/.'<«''• 

But when the Adjeftive goes before theSubfai- 

^ mP Wo,ds> whin .he A Lie . is put between 

n Haviitlhtrmwilaltflutil 

y The Pronoun ha two State.: the Foregoing 

SJiefa. I*. Vert, * be b the Man «*» 
■'o'rr '»< *«* SWf'l" Trma •>■»" 
t U«i <f" r > b ' y " i ' A 
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A. Yes. When a Queflion is asked in a com- 
ninding Sentence; as am I,itht,p^ht tbau,&cc. 

But tnoicpattcularly it goes before and follows 
am and be ; as, I am, I mm he. 

But after the Verb am or be, the Foregoing 
State of the Pronoun isulcd; as, It is 1, nuc 
me. 

Q± IVbatdo yaumean by the Nominative Word ? 

.W.TheWordthatanfwcrsto thcQiicftion, Who 
it ) Who doetlWhafugcts ? Or, ll-l-atitl What does ? 
What fuffent~ istheSubftantivetowhich the Verb 
elites, and is called the Nominative Word ; a s, 
1 kve, who hves J I, that is the Nomimtive 
Word. We read, who readt ? We, where (A> is 
the Nominative. The Book it read, what « rrW? 
The Boot, hero Boo* is the Nominative Word. 

W. 5. When we fpeak of Perfons, the Qjieftion 
is to be made by who, when we fpeak of Things, it 
is to be made by what. 

This Nominative Word is what the Latim call 
the Nominative Cafe. 

Q;_ It not the Verb put ivfimtive/y, and fame times 
* Sentence, tainted us a Nominative to the Verb 1 

A. Yes. For not only Nouns, and the Pronouns 
Subrtantive, but whatever denotes ihac which «, 
or does, or is dene, is accounted a Nominative 
Word to the Verb. 

So the Verb put infinitively, that is, with the Pre- 
polition to before it, often tells tvhat is, dees,oi fuf. 
Jen, and therefore is a Nominative Word to the ■ 
Veib; as, to flay -will flea ft, what will fttajtl To 
flay; therefore toplay is asa Nominativewordto 
xhc. Verb ftrafi. Te laugh will fatten. And fo 
may any Sentence, that (hews what is, does, or fuf-. 
fees, be as a Nominative Word to the Verb : hi,That 
the Sun flrines is clear, or it is clear that the Sun 
Ibinest What it clear } That the Sun pines; (here- 
H fore, 
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.fore, that the Sun pines, is a Nominative Wort 
to the Verb, it dear. 

If a Verb put iniiuitivcty (that, is with tke Pre 
portion to before it) or if a Sentence be as a No 
. roiriaiive Word to a Verb, we ufually fct the Vert 
infinitive, or the Sentence, after the other Verb, 
and put If before it; as, // is an evil Thing to lye- 
l c. to lye a an evil Thing. It is tke Cujfm e) 
Boys to negletl their Books, i. c. to neg/eff tkeit 
Boris it the Cfftmt of Bop. 

So likcwife when the Nominative Word, or the 
Subflantivc to which the Verb relates is left out 
or undci flood, we put It before the Verb ; as, It 
Taint, it fnotui, it thunders, &c. Where B*/» or 
' Cloudy or fomc other Word is uniicrftood: For 
there can be no Verb that llgmfics being, doing, or 
f:.feritig t but what refers or has relation to fome 
ferfon orThing, [hat it, dots, or fijfert. 

Q, Hovi vst, (I the Verb agree viith the Nomina- 
tive Word ? 

A. The Vcrbmuft be of the fame Number and 
Pericn as the Nominative Word or Subftantivc 
i< of, to which it relates j as, Voter hveth, Men 
love, 

' Where you fee lovetbis ofiheSingularNumbcr: 
and of the Third Pcrfon, becaufc iV/wii fo; !ov> 
h cf the Plural becaufc Men is fo. 

Now Peter love, or Men hveth, would be falfi 
Grammar. So, I art, w am, ye is, then arr,'\ 
iallc Grammar; for we ought to fay, 1 am, -a 
are, shou art, je are, &C. 

Q. // tint Subflantives Singular some together 
kovin.u^ the Verb be put J 

A. When two Subfhntivcs Singular are joine 
topeiher, they fpeatc of more thin one, and i 
being of the Plural Number, mufi have a Vet 
. Piura 1 
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Plural j as> Robert and Mary love, not Uvetb or 
lovet. 
Q; Hov> fball I knovi vibat Perfiat they are 

A. i. I and another is as much as vie the firil 
Pcrfon Plural. 

2. Thou and anothtr is as much'as ye the fccond 
Pcrfon Plural. 

3. //<• r/£#or/r1 anJ«w//wr, is as much as fir/ 
the Third Pcrfon Plural. 

Sometimes the Verb may bepuc in the Singular 
Number, when there arc two Subllantivcs; a=, 
Hii Jnfiiet aid GoodueJiv;ai great: But then here, 
v>at great is left out in the firlt Sentence; as, Hit 
Jujliee watgieat, and bis Good'ieft viat great. 

Q. Is not the Verb fometimei of ' tbt Plural Num- 
ber, though the Kemixative Word be of the Sin- 
gular ? 

A. Yes. Thou°h the Noun be of the Singular 
Number, yet if it comprehend many Particulars, 
the Verb maybe put in the Singular or Plural 
Number j as. The Committee has examined tbt 
Pii/ouer, or, the Committee have examined tbt 
Vnf.ner: Where has is of the Singular Number, 
and have of the Plural. 

Where. i;i thefirft Examplc> the Vet^ hat is of 
the Singular Number, becaufc the Subftantive, 
Committee, isfo; and, in the fccond Example, the 
Verb have is of ihc Plural Number, becaufe the 
Subftantive includes more than one Pcrlon. So Part 
is gone, Part tsregont. 

Sometimes the Endings*/?,*/*, or * of theVerb 
are left out after the Conjunction!, if, that, though, 
although, whether, &C. As, Xf the Senfe require 
>t> lor, If the Senfe requireth or requires it. He 
wll dare though be die for it, thailS./W* he diet b 
or dtet f IT it. Thcfc li ndings of the Perfon of the 
H 2 Vcro 
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Verb are alfo fomctimcs left out after fome other 
Conjunctions and Adverbs, cfpecullj when die 
Verb is ufed in a commanding or depending 

Not, the Adverb of denying, is put after the 
Verb; as, It burned nut, it did net barm, it burned 
rxe not. . . 

We fliall jtifl take notice that a Sentence or sajwg is 
either fingle or compounded. 

Q. What it a fngleor f,mp!e Sentence t 

A. A (ingle Sentence is that which has but one 
Verb Finite in it ; as. Life it port. 

CV What is a Vttb Finite? 

A. By a Verb Finite, you are to underftand any 
Verb but what is put infinitivcly, '•'. thathas to 
put before it; as, to love, to read. 

Q. What is a Compounded Sentence f 

A. A compounded Sentence is when two finflle 
Sentences arc joined together by fome CopU or Tye : 
So then in a compounded Sentence, there is, 

1. One Ample or fingle -Sentence ; as, Life is 

f* rt - „ " r a . : 

7.. Another fingle Sentence after it j as, Art tf 

■i Between thefe two a CopU U put to- join them 
together ; as, Life it port, and Art is long. Lift 
h port, but Art is tons- 

Q. What Words art theft that couple or join Sen- 

""a The Copies are Conjunction j, whofeonlyUfe 
is to join two Sentences together; as, and, 6tc. 

1 A Relative Word, or a Word which fetchcth 
back a foregoing Subfuntive; as, who, -which, 

' v A Comparative Word whereby two Thing! 
are compared together; fo, as, fuck, fi many, a' 
van), mare than. -. j 
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Examples where 1 Conjunction is the Coplc; 
Peter died, mdfi did John: tfyl you play, or vtiU 
you not ? Examples where a Relative is the Coplc; 
as, Tbii it the Man which \_Man\ 1 fav>\ He it the 
Man that fiole the Horje; This it the lloy who * 
came to eur SJoufe. 

Examples where t Comparative Word is the 
Coplc; as, As you do, fo tw// /; J eat tnort thin 
be; 1 beard fucb € Story as ran never beard in your' 

ii/.. 

QitefHont relating t» the firjf Chapter. ■ 
Q± Hovs it the Article a to be placed? 
A. Only before Subftamives of the Singular 

Number; as a Man, a Boy, not a Men, a toys. _ 
Q± Hfj> it the Artitte t\\e to be plated) 
A. Before Subftantives either of the Singular 

or Plural Number; as, The Men, the Men, the Buy, 

the Bays. 



CHAP. II. 

Of Tranfpofition, cr the tranfplating of 
Words and Sentences, 

'"p H E Syntax, or the Conftru&ion of Words 
J- into Sentences may be diftinguUhed into two 
kinds: i. That which is natural and regular; or, 
2. That which is cujlomary and figurative. That - 
Syntax may be called regular, which is according 
to the natural Senfe and Order of the Words. 
Cuftotnary or Figurative Syntax, is that which is 
ufed in the Forms of Speech peculiar to fcYcral Lan- 
guages. 

O^ What it Tranfpofition? 

H"3 A t 
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v*. Tranffoftienis the putting the Words in a Sen* 
tcnce, or Sentences, out of their natural Order ; that 
is, putting Words or Sentences before, which mould 
com? at;er, and Words or Sentences after, which- 
fliouldcome before. 

The Subftamive is often put nut of its Place, 
cfpeeiaity when tbcrtQt it isfet before ihc Verb; as, 
There km a Mjn, i. c. a Man -aas ; It isthiCuJlotn, 
i.e. Tte Cufotnii. 

So always in an [nterror-ntive Sentence. 
Sn Adjcflivcs, c!"reci..lly if a Veib come between 
the Subftontiveandrhe Atijeitivej as, Happy it tbe 
Maw, for the Man ishappy. 

The Prepoliiion is frequently tranfplaccd; uy 
Wbrni do you dine with ? for, With vibom do yt» 
dfaet IVkat Plate do you tome from J for, From 
what Place do you come? 

Q; Why do they place XVorit out of their natural 
Orettr ? 

A. To render the Words more harmonious or 
agreeable to the Ear. 

Q^ May iw then tranfpUtt all Worit in every 
Sentence at 'jiepfrafi ? 

A. No; not always, but we muft in this, as in 
all other things, follow the Ufe of the beft Speak- . 
ers. 

We flull obferve one Tiling, which is, that 
the beft and clcareft Writers have the feweft 
Trinl'iiofttions in their Dilcourfes; and that they 
aremorc allowable in Poetry than inProfe, becauie 
it is there generally fwecter and more agreeable to 
the Ear. For Example : Any Thing, though never 
ft little, tnhicb a Matt fptakt of himfilf, in my O- 
f ivim, it fill too much. The natural Order is thus : 
Any Thing is too much, in my Opinion, which a 
Mao fpcaks of himlclf, though never fo little. - 

So> 
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So j Yttnottht more, 

Craft I to winder wheretbe M*fe*haunt, 
Cleat Spring, or (bady Grove, or funny Hill, 
Smil with the Love tf fjcredSouz; but thief 
7"A<-fSion, and the fio'jity Brooti beneath 
That wa'h thy hallowed Feet, andwarbliagfiiw, 
Wgbtly I vipt, &C. 

The natural Order is thin: Yet ftnit with :h- 
Love of Tiered Son«, I ccafe not to winder, cJ*f. 
But chief, t nightly vilit thee $»», &c. 

OfJUau't firfl DifoMiente, and t hi Fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree, wbofe mortal Tap . 
I'.routkt Death into tbt IP'jild, and all our Wat. 
With Loft of Eden, till one greater Man . 
Report wand regain the bdftful Seat, 
Sing heavenly JUufi, &c. 

The Order is thus : Heavenly Miife Gng of Man's 
firft Difobcdicnce.' 



CHAP. III. 

Q^rtTHat UEllipJttt 

v T A. Lilipiii is the leaving out of Words 
in a Sentence. 

Q, May We leave out what Wirdt wtpkafe m ' 
a Sentence t 

A. No. But whatever Words may be as well 
underftood when left our, as they would be it 
they were mentioned, may be left out in a Sen- 
tence. 

O^ Upon what account may Words' be left 0:1 1 ? 

A. Words may be left out upon four ac- 
counts. 

h + 1. 
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I. When a Word has Been mentioned jufr be- 
fore, and may be fuppofed to be kept in Mind, 
then it is Often left out. As,C*far tame, and faio, 
and conquered; where you need not fiy, Ccfar 
came, Cicfar fata, and 'C<e far (mattered ': So, yehavt 
eaten more than «*, i. c- thin tiie have eaten. 
Tiii Book it the Wafer's, i. e. Book, Wkcfe Horfe 
it this? Ours, i.e. our Horfe. 

Therefore in a Relative Sentence, fa Scn:cncc 
having who, which, or that in it) the Antecedent 
[forc°oin}>] Word isMdom repeated: As, J bought 
the Horfe which you fold, i.e. Vihitb Horfe, &C. 
The Wir.e it had which you fent me, i.e. which 
WW, &c. What Word* 1 fioie, thofe / dcy, i.e. 
thofe Ilo>ds,&C. 

II. When any Word is to be mentioned (traight 
or nrcfent'y, if it can be well underftood, it may 
be left out in the former Part. As, lever did, and 
ever will love you, i.e. I ever did love, &C. Drink 
ye white or red lV\ne, i. e. Drink ye White Wine, 
*r, &c. The heft of the Churches it P.w/7, i. e. the 
trfi Church of the Churehet it Paul's Church ; or to 
put it into the natural Order; Paul's Church is the 
_beft Church of the Churches.' 

- III. When the Thought is expreffed by Ibme, 
other means ; as, Who is he ? Pointing to a Man, 
you need not fay, What Man it that Man J 

IV. Thofe Words which, upon the mentioning 
of others, mull needs be fuppofcd to be meant, 
may be left out ; as, When you come to Paul'/ the* 
turn to the left, every body knows you mean TauVt 
Church, and ihc left Hand, therefore thofe Words 
need not be cxprefl'ed. The Prepofnion to is often 
left out; as, Reach me the Book, for Beach the Book 
to tee. Hand is often left out; as, turn to the 
BUht, tarn to the Left, i. C. to the right Hand, to 
the left Hand, ficc. 

TiSin*, 

, Coo-.'. 
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TEx'q and -rftf are frequently left out when they 

maybe underltood: hs, It is bard to travel tbrougb 

the Snow, i. e. /* is 4 hard Thing, &c. // is eafy 

to di Jo, i. e. // it an faff Thing or A3> &C. 

The Cople that is often left out in a compounded 
Sentence, &t. as, I defire (that) you -would write 
for mt. I think I Jaw bim, i. c. that 7 /iw, 
Sec. 

The Relatives, that, wbirb, -who, whom, may be 
omitted or left out; as, Tint ii tbt Man 1 tilled, 
i.e. that or whom. Give me the Horfe you fiolr t 
i.e. whitb you flole, &C. /* this the Man je fpoie 
off i.e. of lebom yejpoke. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of -the Points or Paufes in a Sentence. ■ 

•"p H E Method of diftinguifhing the Senfe in a 
■"■ Sentence, properly belongs to that Part of 
Grammar that is called Syntax. For in a Sentence, 
not only ■ its Structure or Order is to be regarded, 
but alfo Diltinetion. For the Ufeof Stops i*not 
only to mai It the Diltancc of Time in pronouncing, 
but alio to prevent my Confufionor Obfcurity in 
the Senfe, by diftinguilhing Words from Words, 
and Sentences from Sentences- 

Q^ How many thief Points or Stops are there ? 

A. The Points or Stops that direct what kind 
of Paufe is to be oblcrvcd, are four : A Comma (,) 
a Semicolon (;) a Colon (:) A Period or full 
Slop (.)- 

Hose, Of thefe we (hall immediately treat, after 

having taken notice, that Writing being the Picture 

or Image of Speech, ought to be adaptel unto all 

the material Ciituroftances of it; and consequently, 

H j Liutt 
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muft have fomc Mirks to denote ihcfc vir'oui 
Manners of Pronunciation : Which may be fuf- 
ficiently done by thefe fix kinds of Marks or 
Poinrs. 

Q^ How man/ Pointt or Marks are tbert to de- 
ne! t the various Manners of Pronunciation ? 

Jt; Six. 

Q^ IVhtch art they i 

A. i. Tartntktpt. a. TaTatheps. %. Eroteps. 
4. Ftphoxejis. 5. Emphaft. 6. Iron/. 

<i What is Parcnthelis ? 

A. A Porenihrfu or Intcrpofirion ferves for the 
Diftinition of fuch an additional Part of a Sentence, 
oj is not ncccfTary to perfect the Senfc of it ; ansJ 
.isufually cxpreired bytheincloling of fuch Words 
betwiKi two curve or crooked Lines, ( ). As, Tour 
KinJvefs to me, {"which 1 account a very great Hap- 
fiuefs) makes me undergo, &C. 

Hole, Some do ufc this Point wrong, when they 
include as I thh,k, as he Jhjrt, &C in this Point i 
wlieic it is fufneient to (a only a Comma, or at 
' moll a Semicolon on each Side. Wc ought alfo 
to take care that our Vartntbtps'i be not too fre- 
quent or too long, nor crammed one into another, 
tcr that obfeures and darkens the Senfc. 

O- What is a Paraihefis ? 

A. A Farathrfi or E\pofition is 11 fed for Di- 
li inct ion of fuch Words as arc added by way of Ex- 
plication, or of explaining (bmcthin* that preceeds 
or poes before, andtsufually cxprcifcdby mclolin" 
fuch Words between two anj-ular Lines, []. As, 
A»t*l*T Lines, [brackets] mark the Vaint called a 
Farathelis. . 

Q. What it an Erotcfis, «" « Interrogative 

?*•>" ' - . , • , f T, 

A. An F.rolepint bittrre^.alion is a kind ofPe- 

riolibrihc Dittincbon of luch Sentences as ire 

pro- 
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propofed by way of Queftion, and is ufually thut 
marked (?). As, Does be yet doubt of it ? 

Q^ What it en Ecphoncfis ? 

A. An Ecphontfo, Admiration or JfWcr, and ; 
Exclamation, is a Note of Direction for railing tlie 
ToneorVoice, uponoccalion of luch Words, de- 
noting Tome vehement Pallion ; and is marked thus, 
{!). As. O the Fotfy tf Mm ! 

Note, Some do often omit this Note; and rhcy ' 
had belter do fo, than in fuch Sentences to make 
a Note of Inttrro*ation as fome do. 

Qi/ What is en Emphafis ? 

A. An Empbafu is uled for the Diftinftion of ' 
fuch Word or Wordf, wherein the Force of the 
Scnfc doth more peculiarly confill, ani is ullially 
cxpreiTcd by putting fuch kind of Words into a- 
noiher Character, asthe Itj/i(i,Scc. Some do alf<» ' 
cxprefs it by beginning the Word with a Capita! op » 
great Letter : Wherefore for the better keeping 
up the Uie of Diftinfiion Emphatical, one ought: 
not promifcuoufly to write every Noun with a 
great Letter, as is the Fafhion'of fome now-a-days. 
liui we have in the Orthography hid down fome , 
Rules when to write Words with Capital Letters. 

Q. Muritlmnyt 

A. An Irony isfdr the Dlftinftion of the Mean- ■ 
ing and Intention of any Words, when they are 
to be undcrftond by way of Sa'cejutor Scoff, or 
in a contrary Scnfe to that which ihey naturally ' 
fignify. 

Q^ What it tbt Mark for it ? 

A. Though there be not (for ought I know)- 
any Note dcligiicd for this, in any of the initituied ' 
Language, yet that is from their Deficiency or ' 
Imperfection: For if the chief Force of Ironies • 
docs confill in the Pronunciation, ic will plainly ; 
follow, that there ought to be fome Mark for I>i- ' 
H 6 region,'. 
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te&ion, when Things are to be fo pronounced. 
A*» HrV * fpedal Fellow : Suppofe this Mirk < . 
I have lately learnt from a German Writer) that the 
Germans make life of the Note of Exclamation 
turn'dupto mark the Irony ,• as, good Sir ; which 
Mark may do very well. 

Qi What it the Comma } 

A. The Comma is the fhorteft Paufc or Reding 
in Speech, and is ufed chiefly in diftinguilliing 
Nouns, Verbs, and Adverbs. Asi A good Man, 
and Learned. To rxbort, to pray. Sooner, or 
iater, every My wnfi die. Itdiltinguifhes alfo the 
Parts of a fliortcr Sentence j as, Life it jhort, and 
Jin is hng. 

Q^ What is a Semicolon ? 

A. A Semicolon \$ the Mark of a Paufe that is 
greater than a Comma, and lefi than a Colon. The 
proper Place for this Point is in the Subdivision of 
the Members or Parts of a Sentence: Example, 
jis the Shadow moves, and we do not perceive it ; 
•r at the Tree grows, and we do not apprehend it ; 
So Man, &c. It is alfo of treat Ufe in the di- 
ftinrjuiftiing of Nouns of a contrary Signification: 
As, Thiols domejltil, Things foreign ; pub/icb 
Things, Thingt private ; Things fatred and pro- 
fine. 

Q^ What is a Colon ? 

A. A C'len is ufed when the Senlc is perfect) but 
the Sentence not ended: As, If yon Jing, you fmg 
ill: If you read, you fng. 

The Colon is generally ufed before a Compara- 
tive Conjunction in a Similitude: Example, At 
the Ape commonly kills her young ones by too much 
fondling: So fame Parents fpoil their Children by too 
much Iniulftnce. 

Alfo if the fWW runs out pretty long, the Colon 
isoften madeufeof. 
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QJtfbdt hi Period? 

A. A Ftritd or full Stop it the greateir; Paufe, 
andis. fct after the Sentence when it is cotnpleatand 
fully ended : As, God it tbt tbitftjl Good. 

We may alfo add 1 crooked Line, which they 
call Bricn ; which is ufed to couple two or more 
Words or Lines together) that have a relation to 
one another. It ts alfo often ufed in Poetry when 
three Lines have the fame Rhyme or Ending, which 
is called a Tripltt. The Mark of the Bracts is. 
this I 



O/PROSODY. 

Q^Whtt it Profody? 

A, Prefedy is the Art of pronouncing of Wordl 
according to due Attint and Time, 

But for a full and large Account of Profody, we 
(hall refer you to the Effaj iifclf. 
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PRAXIS 

ON THE 

GRAMMAR. 

HAVING finifhed theGrammarJthought 
it might be necclTary to add a few Pages 
relating to the Praxit, PraHict, or Ufc of 
the Parts of Speech, and the joining of Words to- 
gether in a Sentence. And I fliatl firft fpeak of 
the Diftinction of one Part of Speech from arm- ■ 
ther. In thefe Sentences following, tel! me what 
Part of Speech every Word is, and why : 

Good Coys love zood Booh. IVbtre is the Stbooll 
IVe •tou'l go -with you to the Temple. J walk in the ■• 
Shade hetaufe it it pleafant. The Biok ii pMijbtd, 
I Jbvt 4 pr anting titrfi. . 

What Part of Speech is Good? An Adjective, . 
becaufe it fliews ihc Manner of a Thing \ (fee 
Vagi 44.) Bop, iia Noun Subftantive, becaufe it 1 
fonifiw the Thing itldf; [p. 28.) It is the Plural 
Number, t being added to it; as, Boy, Boys, 
{p. 31.) hove is a Verb Active, becaufe it fignines 
Jims i (]>■ 57-) Good is an Adjective, as before; 
Beets isa Subltantive, as before IVkere is an Ad- 
verb; {f. 96"-) And it h an Adverb of Plac^; . 
(/• 97-) 
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(?■ 97-) h is a Verb Eflcntial or Neuter, becaufe 
it fignities Bt'mg; (f. 57.) The is an Article, (or 
Adjective) (/-41O Stbool is a Subibmttvcj (p. 
it.) Wit is a Pronoun, becaufe it is put inflcad of 
a Noun. JV/U is a Helping Verb, p. tf8. Co 
is a Verb, at before. With is a Prepofition, 
becaufe it Ihews the Relation or Refpcct that one 
Thing has to another ; (p. 104, li;)tt« is a Pro- 
noun, (p. j 1.) To isa Prepofition, as before, (p. 104) 
Tlit, an Article, is before; (p. 41.) Temple, a.. 
Subftamivc, as before, (p 28) 7, a Pronoun, (p. 
51.) Walk, is a Verb Neuter, becaufe the Action 
does not ;>afs on fame other Thing, {p. 104, and 
1 15.) Itr, is a Prepofition, {p. 28.) The t as before. 
Shade, iiiSublhntive, {p. 101.) Becaufe, is a Con- 
junction, for it joins Sentences together, (p. 51.) 
Jr, is a Pronoun, (p. 44.) J/, a Verb Neuter, as 
before. Pleafint, is an Adjective, (p. 6|.,and 66.) 
Tl>e t as before. Bw*, as before. Jr, a Verb Neuter, 
as before. TuUlfhtd, is a Participle, (p. 64.) and 
a Participle Paffive, becaufe it ends in id, (p. 
(Sj-.J But, is publi/beJ, being taken together, is 
called a Verb Paflive, lp-%$.) I, is a Pronoun, 
as before. Satu, a Vcib Active, (p. 41.) -4, is 
an Article, (or Adjcftive) (f.41.) and a Numeral 
Article, (^41) Prmiwg, is a Participle, (^.85.) 
and an Active Participle. Httft > a Subftamivc. 
p. 28. 
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Tbe Second PRAXIS. 

The Lord's Pray er. 

OUR Father which art in Heaven: Hallowed it 
thy Name: Thy Kingdom feme: Thy will be 
dent in Earth, at it it in Heaven ; Give ut this 
Day our daily Bread: And forgive us our Trefpaffii, 
as we forgive thtm that trefpafs againJI us : And 
lead us not into Temptation ; but deliver us from 
Evil. For thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the 
Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The] Is an Article Demonftrative, (p. 42.) 
and anfwers to te of the French: It denotes or 
iignifies the Determination or fixing the Senfe of 
one or more Particulars, and it fliows what Par^ 
ticular you mean. So, the Lord is put by way of 
Eminence: Nanu-ly, our Saviour Jtjus Chiifl. 

Lord'] Isa NounSubftamivc, (p-z%-) Ichasno 
Difference of Cafes, except the Genitive, (f-if-) 

Lord's] The final or ending t, is the Letter that, 
forms or makes ihc Englrjb Genitive Cafe, (f. 35) 
It anfwers to the Genitive Cafe of the Latins, and 
fignifies the Author, (p. -$6.) 

Prayer] Is a Noun Subftantive. 

The Lord't Prayer] That is, the Prayer of the 
Lord. 

Our] Is a Pronoun PofTeflivc put for the firft 
?erfon of the Plural Number, (p. ^4. and 54.) It 
is Our, not Qurt, becaufc the bubflantive Father 
is exprcflcd. The Pronouns my, thy, our, 
Sue. are to be nfcd when they are joined 
to Subltantivcs. Our, like other Adjectives/has 
no difference of Cafes, Genders, or Numbers, (p. 

»4V) 
Father] Is aNoun Subftantive, (f.a8) 
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Wkitb] lia Relative, t>.<6-) It is fpolcen both 
of Things andPerfons, (though chiefly of Things;) 
as, •uibo and inborn arc ufed when we (peak of 
Pcrfom, (p. 53, 54.) And tche would have been 
in this Place more proper, becaufc it fpeaks of a 
Pcrfon, and is now-a-days niore frequently ufed. 
Hence ic is, that in our Englilb Liturgy, or Common 
Prayer-Book^ where formerly they ufed lobitb, it 
is in the latter Editions changed almoft always into 
tuba or whom, as being more elegant when we fpeak 
of Pcrfons. But in this Prayer of our Lord, it his 
not been thought convenient to vary from the re- 
ceived Form, which is fo very familiar with the 
common People. 

Art] Isa Verb EfTential or Neuter, (p.f7,and 
(S3.) It is the fecond Perfon Singular of the Verb 
^fMj (P-74-) It is the fecond Pcrfon Singular, be- 
cause ic agrees with thou understood, (p. 142.) 
For tbou is the Nominative Word of the fecond 
Pcrfon Singular, [p. yi.) N.B. This Verb is very 
irregular, (p. 73.) 

la] A Prepofition, (p. 104, ne.) But we do 
all by the Help of Prepofirions, which the Greta 
and Laths did, partly by Prepofitions, and partly 
by the Divcrfity or Difference of Cafes, {p. 10 J.) 
Heave*] A Noun Subftanrivc, (p. 28.) 
Ifa/tovied] A Participle PalTive which ends in 
td, {p.C^.) By the help of which Participle and the 
Verb am or be, we cxprefs what the Latin Gram- 
marians call the Paflive Voice. Of the Formation 
of the Verb PalTive, fee p. 89. N. B. Hallowed 
comes from the Verb to hallow, that is, tofanflify . 
or confecrate, from holy, or railicr the old Word 
baly. And to this Day, the Abbey of thcHtlyCrep 
near Edinburg in Scotland, is called HatyRood~ 
Houfe, i. e. Tie Houfe of the Holy Croft, For Rood 
or Rude is a Croft; and Ilaly-Rood-Day is the Day 
of exalting or mowing the Holy Crofs. 

Be] 
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Be] Is a Verb from am, and is ufed here in an 
Imperative or Commanding or Bidding (i. e. 
fraying) Senfc, {p. 74.) And therefore it is put be- 
fore the Nominative Word, (p. 142.) Except. 
id. How the Imperative Manner is expreffed, ice 
t-9*- 

Tb>] Is a Pronoun Poffeffivc, (p. 5+.) It is put 
for thou the lecond Perfon Singular. Jtis tbr and 
not thine, becaufc it docs not come before a Word 
beginning with a Vowel) and becaufc the Subftan- 
tivc is not left out, (p. 74, V5) all which come 
from the Latin Tu, or the Dorick, i. e. Greet, j£ 
for «,\ 

Nsme] A Subflanrive, p. 28. But this Sen- 
tence might be thus placed, Hallo'Jied he thy 
Name t as it is in this Place ,• or. Thy Name It 
balk-wed, (as in the next Claufe, Thy Will be done) 
or Bt thy Name. Hat/owed, But the firft way is the 
beft. 

Thy] 'As before. 

WW] A Subftantive, from the Verb./* wlllj or 
elfe this may come from that. 

Be] As before. 

DoKt] It would be better written T>»'n or Dm*,: 
for it is the Participle Paflive from la rfo, p. 7<S» 77* 
and 79. 

In] As before. 

Earth'] A Subftantive. 

At] An Adverb, p. 96, too. 

It] A Pronoun- of the third Perfon Singular, p. 
«i $2- It is fpoken of aThing that is neither of 
the Male nor tcmalc Sex, p. ei. For when we 
fpeak of the Male Sex, wc lay be : if of the Female 
Sex, we fay (be. 

Is] Is a Verb Neuter, the third Perfon Singular 
of am, I am, tbou art, be it, &c. p. 74.. 1'i " 
the third Pcrlbn Singular, bccaule the Nominative 
Word is (o, p. 142. //, is ufed, and not*?, becaufc 
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il is put in an Indicative Senfe, and not in an Im- 
perative or Subjunctive} nor after the Conjunctions 
if, whether, Sec. 

In Heaven.'] As before. 

Give") A Verb ; it is ufed in an Imperative Senle, 
the Pronoun thou being left out, for Give thou. 

Vi} Is the following State of the Pronoun «.*, 
and it is thus put, becaufe it follows the Verbjrvr, 
orrathcrihe Prcpofuion to underftood, p. 53. Give* 
ns is ufed by an Ellipfis for five tout, p. 112. 

Tttii] Is an AdjcflivCi p. ?<, j(5. And it is 
a demonftrarive Adjective. This makes in the 
Plurality*, 2TW/, is fpoken both of Pcribiu and" 
Things. 

Bar} A Noun Subftantive, p. a8. Bmtblt Day 
it fpoken for in this Day, by an Elliptis; at titdtt 
in talis* for Hk D«, for«< hoe Die, 

Our] As before. 

Dayh] An Adjective from the Subftantive Day, 
it fignines what we hxsz every Day, or what afif- 
fitient for a Day. 

Bread.'} A Subftantive; 

JI71A] A Conjunction, p. 101. It il a Copulative^ 
and joins Sentences together, p. 102. 

Forgive] A Verb ufed in an Imperative Senfe* 
F«r,in Compofition> denies or deprives, p. ia(i. 

Us] As before. 

0#r] As before- 
. Trejpaffei) A Noun Subftantive, / is added to 
make the Plural Number, from Trefpajje, p. 31, 
Hut it is made by this Addition a Word of three 
Syllables, becaufe if the Sound of the Vowel were 
not pronounced, the laft / would not be heard, p. 

A<] As before. 

We] A Pronoun, and in the foregoing State, be- 
caufc it cornea beforethe Vcib forgive, p. jj 

Foe- 
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Ftrgh*] A Verb, the Ending in the Plural Num- 
ber is never changed) p. 6a. 

Them] U the following State of they. See the 
Table, p. 55. It is them, and not they, becaufe it 
follows the Verb, p.-yi< 

That] An Adjective Relativc> or an Adjective 
that has relation to fomc other Word, and is ufed 
for who or which, f, 55. It is lpoken both of Per- 
fonsand Things, p. jlS. 

Trefpafi] A Verb. It is ufed in a declaring (or* 
as the L/iihis call it, on Indicative) Manner, p. 62. 
It is the Prtfint Tenfe or Time, p. 59. It is thus 
formed, / trtfpafs, than trefpaffifi, he trefpojjetb. . 
Plural, We trefpafi, )e trtlpift, thtj trefpaji. p. 
81. 

Againf}] A Prepofitton, p. 107. What a Pro- 
portion is, fee p. 104. 

Vt] As before. 

And] As before. 

Leaa] A Verb. It is here ufed in an Trope-- • 
rativeScnfe,?. 91. But the Nominative Word is 
left out; as, had, for lesd then. 

Vi] As before. 

Not'] An Adverb of denying, ;."99. What an 1 
Adverb is, fee p. 96. When it is ufed abfolutely, 
that is, not being joined to any other Word, wefay . 
"*> p- 99- But when it is joined to a Verb or 
Noun, we fay net j as, Lead u nit, p. 99. Nat 
is here put after the Verb, p. 99. 

Into] A Prcpofuion. In relates to reft, Intt . 
to Motion, p. 115. 

Temptation] A Subftantivc. 

But] A Conjun&ion, p. loa.Whata Conjunc- 
tion is, Cecp. lot. 

Deliver] A Verb. 

Ui] Is a following State of the Pronoun, becaufe 
it follows the Verb deliver, for diliver vie would 
befaUeEntliflu. 

Vrm] 
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front] A Prepoljtion, f. 114. N.B. They for- 
merly ufed/w for from; whence froxoard, that is, 
one that turns from others, that will not agree to 
Things : And as /mot is ufed in oppofition to to, to 
froiuerd is to toward, and towardlj: A toward 
Tenth, that is, aYouth that applies his Mind or Will 
to Things j fit, or made, for any Thing. We do 
alfo now lay to and fro, for to and from ; hither and 
ihithtr. 

Evil - ] Is an Adje&ivc, but ishercufedasaSub- 
ftantive, [hat is without having another Word 
joined to it; is, the evil {Thi»g or Perfon) £.44. 

For'] \s here a Conjunction, p. 103. There is 
Alfo/i"- a Prcpolltion, p. 1 12. 

Ihine] A Pronoun. Thine is here ufed, and not 
thy, becaufe the Subihntive is left out, p. 54. The 
natural Order of the Words is this, The Kingdom it 
thine, that is, the Kir.gdsm it thf Kingdom; but 
becaufe the Kingdom in the laft place is left out, 
therefore thine is ufed rather than thy ; And the 
Words arc put out of their natural Order, the No- 
minative Word, the Kingdom, being put after the 
Verb it, that it might more fmoothly and ealily join 
with the following Words, The Power and the 
Glory. Thine it the Kingdom, that is. Thou haft tbt 
Kingdom. 

Is] A Verb, the third Perfon Singular from am ; 
and agrees with the Nominative Word Kingdom ; 
fee p. 142.. 

The] As before- But here it is ufed in an em- 
phatical or cvpredive Manner, by wayof Eminence 
or Diftinction, p. 42. 

Kingdom] A Subftantive. It is a Suiflantive 
Common, p. 29. Itcomesfrom King, by iddingthe 
Termination dom ; and denotes the Kingly State or 
Government, and the Place governed, p. 138. 

The] As before. 

Fewr] ASubftantivc. 

I Ana 
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AaJtki] As before. 

Glory] A Subftantive. 

For ever and ever] A fo/emn Form, for throughout 
jJ! Ages or Times. 

For] Is a Prepofuion, ^.112. 

Ever] Is originally an Advetb; but is ufedhcrc 
as a Subftantive, denoting an cverlafting Dura- 
tion. 
* Amen.] The ufual Epilogue, ConcluticmorEnd- 
jng of Prayers: It is a Hebrew Word> but common 
toalmoft all Languages. ■ 

The Lord's Prayer in its natural Order, with the 
Words that are left out. 

(0)f"\UR father which art in Heaven: Hal- 

^-* la-wed be thy Name {thy Name be hal- 
lowed) : [Let) thy Kingdom come ; thy mil be 
done in Earth, as it is (done) in Heaven : Give 
(thou to) us tut daily Bread (in) this Day: And 
forgive (thou to) sis our Trefyajfes, at vie forgive 
(to) them (their Trrfpajfes) that trefpafs againfi 
us : And lead (thou) us not into Temptation ; hut 
deliver (thou) us from EMI: For the Kingdom 
is thine, the Power (is thine) for ever and ever. 
Amen. 



The Third? R AXIS. 

The Apo.lles Creed. 

I Believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth. And in Jefut Cbrift hit 
only Son eur Lord: Who was conceived by the 
Ho'yGhoJ!, born of the Virgin Mary, fifered 
aider Pontius Pilate, neat trucifed 'dead and buried: 

5 "• 
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'Hi depended into Hell : Tie third Day he roft ee,ain 
font the Dead: He a fee tided into Heaven: And 
ptrttb on the right Hand of Gad the Father AU 
■mighty \ from thence hejballcome to judge the Quick 
and the Dead. 1 believe in the Holy Ghoffi : The 
Holy Cathotifk Church; the Camwunion of Sahitt ; 
the Forghenefi of Sins ; the Re/arreilion of the Body •> 
and the Life everlajling. Amen. 

The"] A Demonftntive Arricleadded totheSub- 
ftamive Apofile's : Or to Apojlle's Creed, which is 
reckoned but as one Subilantive, p.^z. 

^po/l'et} Anofttcis aSubftantivc,j>.28. By (he 
Addition of /it ivthc Plural Number Apafllet,p. jt. 
and by the Addition of the other* it is made as the 
Genitive Cafe, p. ^6. Apojltes's ; but for better ■ 
Sound fake the firrt t is cut off, p. 37. and an 
Apolrrophe is added, as Aptfle'i, />. 3 7. 

Creed.) A Compendium or Abftract of Things 
to be btiicved. From the VeibCredi, I believe: 
Which is the initial or beginning Word of the Creed 
in Lai in. 

J) A Pronoun of the firftPerfon of the Singular 
Number, p. f2. It is the foregoing State or the 
Pronoun, becaufe it comes before the Verb believe 
f- 51- 

Believe-] A Verb. ThePrefent Tenfc or Time, I 
believe, ot / do believe. Be is a Prepoiition fet be- 
fore Verbs and Participles, cf c p. 126. 

In God~\ Ot on God, in the fame Senfe. In isa 
Prepoiition,^. 115. Godis aSubftaniive. 

7fe Vjihtr'] As before. 

All- Mighty) A Compounded Adjective of All 
and Mighty, i. c. Powerful. Mighty is formed or 
made from the Subflantivc »fltf/tf, by the Addition 
of/; fur from Subltantives, by addhg the Ending/, 
are formed Adjectives of Plenty, or Abounding,/!. 
135. And might comes from may. 

MAer] 
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Maker] A Subflantive, fignifying the D«rj for 
from Mf comes the Verbal Subltaotive Maker, 
by adding the Ending er, j>. 135. 

Of] A Prcpofition, and ant'wers to the Genitive 
Cafe of ihzLatins, p. 116, 

Heaven and Earth.] As before. 

Andin] As before. 

Jtfut Cbrifi] Jefm is a Proper Name, or a Sub- 
•ftantive Proper) p .29. N. B. It ilgnifies a Saviour. 
Chrift is alio a proper Name, and fignifics A- 
nointed. 

His] Is the Genitive Cafe of he, the Pronoun of 
the third Pcrfon Singular, and denotes the Male Sex, 
p. 55. Hit, foe the Table. 

Only] Is an Adjective in this Place; forfome- 
times ii is ufed. Adverbially. An and one have this 
difference, that an is Ids empha deal than one, f.41. 

Son] A Subftantivc. ■ • 

Our] As before. 

Lord] A Subflantive common, p. 29. 

IVhi] or which, !/-%« is fpoken of Perfons only, 
twb/fji? of Things, p. «, jfi. 

Wiii] The Pretcr Time of the Verb 4m, ^. 74.. 
rwi, thou vjafi,&cc. But here, Ivor bcingjoincd 
to the Participle Conceived, denotes the firit Preter 
Time of the Fajjivt Voice, as the Latins call ir> f. 
90. 

Conceived] A Participle Paflive, from the Verb 
tonceive, by the Addition of the formative Termi- 
nation «/,/». 66. 

By] A Prcpofition, fignifying the Efficient Caufe> 
p. 112. 

Tfe Ho/r GAojT) 7**, is before. Holy, fee H*/- 
/cuW. Ghoft, is a Subftantivc, it fignifies Spirit, 
which Word we now ufe inftead of Geoff. , Though 
it is yet retained, fromantientCuftom, as the Title 
of ihcHoly Spirit, left the common People fhould 
think there was fotne Change or Innovation in the 
Doc- 
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Doctrine? if the Name was thered. But we do 
alfo fay <hc Holy Spirit, From [he Subftantive 
Gbaftt by the addition of fy, comes the Word 
Gbafi/y, that is Spiritual, p. 1 $6. which isnowalfo 
more frequently ufed. 

horn] A Participle Pajjive from tahtar, which 
mate in the Preter Tenfe hart or btrty p. 79. 
Whmce comes th; Participle £««», ;. 77. whicn 
by Contraction is madeWw horn. 

Of] A Prcpofition, f . 97. 

Tie Kfr^rxj A Subflantive. 

Nary] A Subftamivc proper, £• 29. 

Suftred] 1'hc Prctcr Tenfe of the Verb ft >/- 
/<?r, which is made by adding the Ending td, p. 
5<>. and is thus formed, J fwjfertd, &c. p. 8j. 

[7*&r] A Prcporuion, p. 1 16. 

Tontiut Ti'.att] Subftancives proper. 

Was] As before- 

Crucified"] A Participle Paflivefrom troeify. Wat 
truiifitd ii the firft Preter Tenfe of the Paflivc 
Verb, fee p. oo. 

AW] An Adjective from ta Jit, whence alfo 
Death, p. 138. 

■/JuJ] As before. 

Uuried] A Participle, from to kttry y ioai hurled, 
is alio the (itft Preter Tenfe of the Paflive Verb, 
p. 90. 

He] A Pronoun of ttic third Pcrfon Singular, p. 
52". It is the Nvminative Word w\bc Verb. 

Drfievded] The firft Preter Tune of the Verb . 
defend, p. 59. Sec the Formation of it, p. 82. 
N. B. It comes from the Latin Word defcenda, to 
drjeend, that is, to ftp down, depended, i. c. ltw»r 
««"», (from the old Word wend) p. 140. Of the 
ienfe of A in Compofnion, fee*. 128. 

*"'<>] A Prepolition, ». 11?. 

«'"] ASubftantivc. 

-<*<■] As before. 

, Coo,'. 
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Third] Is an Adjeftive, and is called an Ordinal 
Number ; as three is a Cardinal Number. 



&*}] ASuhfiantive. 7Zv /£//■(/ JlWis pur by an 
lipfi, for in the third Da j, or tn the third Day. 
fie] As before. It is rlie Nominative word to 



Vaj] 
EUipf,,, 



the Verb, and comes before the Verb, p. 53. 

Rofi] Is the Prctcr Tenfe of the Verb terife; it 
. Is an irregular Prctcr Tenfe, p. 80. 

Again'] An Adverb. 

From] A Pre^ofuion, as before. 

Theaead] Here, as alfo before, the Subflantire 
Terfint or Vtcplt may be understood. 

He] A' before. . 

Sitteth] Is the third Pcrfon Singular Prefent 
Tenfe, ot the \'crbt»ft; for the third Perfon of 
the Prefent Tenfc generally enrfcth in eth, p. 60. 
1 1 is the third Pctibn Singular, becaufe the No- 
tn'mative Word, He is fo, p. 146. lie is tlie third 
Perfon, p. ja. He is here left out, becaufe ir was 
mentioned juft before j He afcended into Heaven, 
and (he) fittetby &C. p. 152. 

0» or At] A Prcpofirion, ». 11S, O* fignifies 
at or wji: For WC hy, at the right band, or c» 
the right hand. 

The Ri^ht hjvd] Right is an Adjective, and a- 
grccs with the Sut>ltamivc Hand, p 143. and it is 
placed before the Subftamivc, p. 143. 

Of Cod tb; father Aln.-i-bf)] As before. 

Tram thence] Fdjmis.aPrcputition,*-. 1 14. What 
a Prcpofirion is, p. 104. It is here added to the 
Adverb thence, p. 104. Teem is here a fort of 
Expletive, p. 98. Thence is an Adverb if Place, 
and liquifies as much as from thai Vlace, p. 63. 
For hence, thence, whence, in fome Places they fay 
herence, thereute, -wherenct : But this Manner of 
Expredion is not to be imitated. 

He jhall com.] lie, as before. Shall is a Helping 
Verb,;. 69. Itisrhusforrticd, IJball, tboujbalt, 
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btpftll; Plural. We /ball, Sec. p.69. SbalUnd 
Will denote the Future Time, or the Time to 
come. f. 70. Shall in the third Pcrfon, docs here 
frimjr, but Tomctimei it commands or threatens, 
p. 93. C«w is t Verb ; when two Verbs cotnc 
together, the latter has (he Prepofuion to placed 
before it, p. 68. (Thii the Latins call the Infinitive 
Mood ;) but after the Helping Verb, (fuch aonc ij, 
/ball) and Come few other Verbs, the Prepolltitm 
to is left out, p> 79- Come makes in the Prctcr 
Time ttimt . 

To judge] U the latterof two Verbs, and there- 
fore has the Prepofition «placed before it, ?-93» ■ 
This is called ihe Infinitive Manner. 

The Quid] An Adjcdtivc, which is joined to irs 
Subftantivc without any difference of Cafi, 
Gender, or Number, p. 143. Men, the Plural of 
Man, iv undcritood, P %%. Q*'ck is now-a-dayj 
ufed chiefly to fignify fioift) nimble, &C. but 
formerly (whence in the Creed it does now renin 
its ancient Strife) it more often, and now it Hgni- 
fies alive ; fo that the Quick and Dead u the Living 
and Dead. From jjVrTcomes the Verb to quicken, 
p. 1 35. But nowtbr Quick we generally ufe Liv- 
ing and Alive; the Saxons for Quick faid Cuke, 
Cnce, (for §> was not very ufual with them ;) the 
HifttA, Quick; we fay Quick-fiver, to fart tbt 
Nails to the Quick, &c. 

And the Dead] As before. 

7 k.V'fw iw »itif H(j/^ c/w/?] As before. 

7fc* He/)] As before. 

CarAo/rciJ An Adjective, and signifies Cnerai, 
Vniverfal. 

Church} A Subftantive. 

Communion] A Subflantive from the Latin, 
Communio ; for Words in ion are made Latin by cart- 
ing away n ; as, Cammunron, Communio, p. 140. 

I 2 0/ 
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Of Safots] Of, is a Prepofirion. Saint/, is a 
Subftantive of die Plural Number, which is made 
by adding t toihc Singular Saint; p. 31, It is put 
into the Plural Number, became it a fpokeri of 
more than one Saint, p. 31. 

The Ftrgivenef] A Subftantive made from the 
Verb Forgive, by adding the Ending w/i, p. ijH. 
. Which Sort of \V0rd3 arc often formed from Ad- 
jectives, but very Iclriom from Verbs 

Of Sins'] Sits is the Plural of the Subftantive Slit* 
and is made by adding r, /». 3 1 . 

The Rejhrreclioii] That is, thcUp-rijing, or the 
TJfng ataiif, ic u a Subftantive from the Latin, 
Refurretifo, p. 140. The force of Be in Compo- 
lition, fee p. pi. 

Of the Body] A Subftantive. 

And the Lift] A Subftantive. Hence comes 
the Verb to live, p. 1 34. Thence conies the Ac-fl 
tlve Participle, living, and livtfp, p. 136. alio. 
Hftle/i, or Hveleft, i. e. without Li/c, p. iijo*. 

Everhjling] It isacompoundea Adjective, or a 
Word made up of the Adverb rwr, and the Par- 
ticiple hfifog, from the Verb to taft, to continue 
or aliefe, p. 1 ).j. Life overtoiling, and the Father 
Almighty for cverlafting Life, and the Almighty 
Father : Where you fee the Adjective is put after 
the Subftantive. 

Amen] As before. 

The Creed placed in the Order of Conduction, 
or in the natural Order, with the EIHpjit, or the 
Words that arc left out. 

I lelieve in Almighty God the Father (the) 
Mater of Heaven and Earth, ' And (I believe) it 
Ji'fut Cbrip his only Sin our Lord; who vat con- 
trived by the Holy Gbo(t, fwho was) toruof the 
Virgin Mary, (who) fuffcred under Pontius Pilate, 
(who) '-vi crucified, (who was) dead, and (who 
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Wis) batitd; lit defended into Hill; Her off aguin 
from tkt&tii (People) (m oron) tbe third Day ir 
He aft-ndtdinto He.iven ; and (He) (itretb on the 
Right Hand »f Almighty God tbe Father*, from 
tbenet be {ball came to judge tbt flunk f People) 
and tbe Dead (People). I believe in tbt Holy 
Gb>(l; ([ believe) tbe Holy Catkolick Chunk; (I 
believe) the Communion efSainti : il believe) the 
ffinivtntfi of Sim; (I believe) tbe Refurrcflim 
of the Body. And (I believe) the Life Evtrhfiiag. 
Amen. 
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